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UR suspicions of last week have been confirmed to the letter. 
The second battle of Bull Run, which General Pope fondly 
imagined had ended by the retreat of the Confederates “ towards the 
mountains,” has turned out a disastrous defeat ; and instead of the 
Federal armies threatening Richmond, the Confederate armies have 
driven the Federals into Washington, and crossed the Potomac, occu- 
pied Frederick City, and are raising Maryland against President Lin- 
coln. In less than a month the whole of Virginia has been recovered, 
the tide of Southern invasion has been turned back one hundred and 
fifty miles, and these great results have been accomplished almost 
entirely by the superior generalship of the Confederate officers, 
Jefferson Davis, Lee, and “ Stonewall” Jackson. Since the days of 
the great Napoleon and Wellington, no military operations of such 
magnitude as those in which the Americans are engaged have taken 


| place ; and certainly the Confederate officers have shown themselves 
| thoroughly capable of not only planning, but carrying to a success- 
| ful issue operations of the utmost difficulty and of gigantic dimensions. 
| The Southern commanders are certainly entitled to take rank with 


_ the most celebrated captains of ancient or modern times. 
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Only a week ago it was announced that General Pope had just con- 
concluded the “terrific” battle of the 29th, at Groveton, in which he 
admitted that he had lost 8,000 men, and was thoroughly exhausted, 
although he expected to complete his victory in the morning of the 
30th. That battle had been fought against the troops of “Stonewall ” 
Jackson, who led the advanced guard of the Confederate army. 
According to all accounts, “Stonewall” Jackson had considerable 
difficulty in maintaining himself against Pope. However, he ma- 
naged to do so, and it was absolutely essential that he should. Like 
Wellington at Waterloo, who reckoned upon the arrival of Blucher, 
*‘Stonewall” Jackson was reckoning upon the arrival of General 
Lee with the main body of the Confederate army. We observed 
last week that nothing whatever was mentioned about Lee, and the 
truth was, that as soon as he found it possible to leave Pope’s front, 
he had hastened up to support Jackson. It is said that Lee followed 
Jackson through the Bull Run mountains by Thoroughfare Gap ; 
but it may be that he came by a more southerly route, Pope cer- 
tainly succeeded in bringing part of the Confederate army to an 
action; but he was grievously deceived in imagining that the 
evening of the 29th was the end of the business, Saturday, the 
morning of the 30th, soon opened his eyes. The scene of action was 
to the west of Bull Run, between Manassas Junction and the turn- 
pike-road which runs parallel to the railway. The Federals faced to 
the west, and the Confederates to the east. Still labouring under the 
delusion that the whole of the Confederate army had been present in 
the field the day before, Pope began the attack. Heintzelmann and 
Porter were at once met by ‘immense masses” of Confederate infantry, 
and fell back in disorder. The fact is, the whole Confederate army was in 
the field, and General Lee, formerly Quartermaster-general of the United 
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States’ army, was in command. The Confederates then advanced 
their batteries, and opened a fierce fire upon the retreating army. In 
vain M‘Dowell endeavoured to hold the Federal centre ; Lee antici- 
pated his movement, and M‘Dowell, as well as Sigel, was enveloped 
by overwhelming numbers. At 5 P.m., the battle was going decidedly 
against the Federals. Pope ordered up all his reserves ; but in vain, 
for the day was lost. The right of the Federals, however, stood com- 
paratively firm, and protected their comrades as they passed Bull 
Run stream about 8 o’clock in the evening. That night the defeated 
army encamped at Centreville. This position is said to be 
strong, and it seems to have been hoped that the Federal army 
might be able to maintain itself there, and might perhaps, after 
obtaining reinforcements, resume the offensive. But the dashing 
cavalry of the Confederates got into the rear, and a train of 
waggons filled with commissary stores was seized by them, and 
carried off. Nor did any reinforcements arrive. Last week we 
stated some grounds for believing that M‘Clellan had not joined 
Pope. Such appears to have been the case ; M‘Clellan is accused of 
not having sent up reinforcements when he was desired to do so. But 
it may be that there were no men in a fit condition to send into the 
field, and the fact that M‘Olellan has since the disasters resumed 
command of the army, tends to prove that he was not to blame. 
However this may be, the Federals abandoned the position of Centre- 
ville, and are now within the line of forts which protect Washington. 
It is impossible to deny that the defeat of the Federal army has been 
complete. Pope is removed to the North-West, and M‘Clellan now 
defends the capital. 

These results are the best vindication of the course pursued by the 
Confederate officers in preferring to attack Pope instead of attacking 
M‘Clellan on his retreat to Yorktown (8), from Harrison’s Landing (12). 
Having waited calmly at Richmond to see what M‘Clellan would do, 


. the Confederates, as soon as he began his retreat, moved every man 


upon Washington, defeated Pope before he obtained his reinforce- 
ments, and thus, in a few days, gained the whole of Virginia. But 
they are not yet satisfied. Instead of wasting their time before the 
forts about Washington, General Lee at once despatched ‘ Stone- 
wall” Jackson up the Potomac to Leesburg (15), Harper’s Ferry (14), 
and Point of Rocks, which lies between those places on the Potomac. 
Point of Rocks is the place where the Ohio and Baltimore Railway 
leaves the Potomac. According to the New York telegrams 
of the 8th of September, ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson has crossed the 
Potomac, and is in possession of Frederick City, where he was 
received with acclamation, whilst his pickets extend for seven 
miles towards Hagerstown. The importance of this is obvious. 
If there are any Federal troops south of the Potomac, at Win- 
chester, Martinsburg, or Strasburg, they are cut off. Moreover, no 
reinforcements can now reach Washington from the north-west and 
Pennsylvania. As Maryland is strongly Secessionist, hundreds of 
recruits will be obtained, and the inhabitants will not only supply 
the Confederate troops with provisions and accommodation, but with 
the most accurate information as to their enemies. Moreover, 
Baltimore, the most Secessionist city in America, is only forty 
miles from Frederick City, and is only held down by force of 
arms. Should “ Stonewall” Jackson make an attack upon that city, 
aided by the rebellious citizens, it is not impossible that his attack 
might succeed. If it did, it is obvious that Washington would 
be completely isolated, so that it could hold no communication either 
with the North or with the South, except by the Potomac and the 
Chesapeake. Frederick City, Baltimore, and Washington form a 
triangle—each side being about forty miles in length. The whole of 
this district is in favour of the South, nor is there anything but a 
defeated army within the lines of Washington to prevent the 
Marylanders putting themselves under the men of their choice. 
The only mode in which the Federals can restore their authority is 
by leaving their entrenchments and defeating the Confederates. At 
present that is impossible ; nor, until the army in Washington has 
been reinforced, or until a new army is collected in the North, will 
it become possible. 








A LORD LIEUTENANT’S DUTY TOWARDS HIS 
NEIGHBOUR. 


ORD LLANOVER, the Lord Lieutenant of Monmouthshire, 
better known as Sir Benjamin Hall, the radical M.P. for Maryle- 

bone, has been pleased to affirm that the Queen’s prerogative is seriously 
endangered by the act of a near connection and neighbour of his own, a 
Mr. Herbert, of Clytha, who last year changed his family name of Jones, 
for that which he now bears, by deed and settlement. Lord Llanover is 
of opinion that this is not a satisfactory and sufficient way of changing 
a surname, and that the only correct method of doing so is by Royal 
Licence. He declares, therefore, that he considers it his duty, as 
the Queen’s representative in Monmouthshire, to chastise Mr. Her- 
bert by subjecting him to a sort of lay excommunication, His Lord- 
ship will hold no official communication with that gentleman under 
the name which he has assumed ; neither he nor his seed for ever are 
to be allowed to qualify for the magistracy as Herberts ; nor are they, 





as Herberts, to hold commissions in the militia or yeomanry ; nor, if 
Lord Llanover has his will, are they to be permitted to appear, as 
Herberts, at levees, drawing-rooms, or Court balls. Yet the only 
question at issue between the Welsh Lord-Lieutenant and the b pom 
squire is, whether the latter has or has not adopted a — and 
legal mode of changing his name. To the change itself Lor d Llanover 
does not and cannot object, inasmuch as his own son-in-law, whose 
name was formerly Jones, and who is Mr. Herbert of Clytha’s 
nephew, made precisely the same change in 1848, by Royal Licence, 
that his uncle made in 1861, assigning then precisely the same reasons 
for doing so that Mr. Herbert assigns now. 

The law on the point appears to be clear and indisputable. There 
are scores of legal cases which support and confirm Mr. Herbert's 
view of it ; there is not one which supports Lord Llanover’s. Ille- 
gitimate children daily assume the names of their reputed fathers— 
bear commissions in the army and navy, hold livings, sit on the 
magisterial bench, and are presented at Court under such assumed 
names; and yet we know of but one case—the Tufton case—in 
which they have thought it necessary to do so by Royal Licence. 
The Irish Wesleys, about 1796, transmuted themselves into Wel- 
lesleys without troubling the Crown on the subject ; and, more 
recently, the ducal family of Seymour have analysed their name 
into St. Maur, proprio motu ; and we have not heard that either the 
Home Office, the Heralds’ Office, the Clerk of the Crown, the Lord 
Chancellor, or the Lord Chamberlain, have thought it their duty to 
molest them in consequence. Moreover, in June last, Sir George 
Grey took occasion to declare in his place in Parliament, that Her- 
Majesty had never exercised or claimed any exclusive prerogative 
connected with changing surnames, and that every Englishman is 
legally entitled to change his surname if he thinks it desirable to do 
so, provided that such change be made bond fide, and with reasonable 
form and publicity. 

But, notwithstanding all these circumstances, Lord Llanover persists 
in adhering to a course by which he is enabled, if not to carry his 
point, to annoy, very seriously, Mr. Herbert and his family, He 
continues to write letters to all the officers of the Crown whom he 
thinks he can interest in his view of the case ; and when he receives 
their replies, he forthwith publishes them in the country and London 
papers, accompanied by comments of the most insulting and contemp- 
tuous description towards Mr. Herbert, who, being a somewhat 
obscure and entirely inoffensive country gentleman, is of course no 
match at this sort of work for the experienced ex-M.P. for Maryle- 
bone. After the debate which took place on this subject a short time 
since, it seems surprising that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department should not have pointed out to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Monmouthshire that he had better leave poor Mr. Herbert and his 
family alone, and that his Lordship has not been intrusted with his 
official powers for the more bitter prosecution of family quarrels. 
Some good, however, will probably come out of this contemptible 
squabble, It will lead to a ventilation of the subject of Royal Licences 
for change of names, and of the rights, powers, and perquisites of the 
College of Arms in general. Nobody now knows for what reasons 
such licences are granted or withheld ; nobody knows what they cost, 
or who profits by them pecuniarily. An examination of the Royal 
Gazette shows that, on an average, about twenty such licences for 
change of name are granted annually, that they are invariably granted 
to a class of people who can pay well for them, and that they are not, 
as Sir George Grey asserted, granted only in furtherance of testa- 
mentary conditions connected with property. Indeed, it appears 
from the Gazette that they are habitually granted for any reasons 
which the applicants choose to set forth, no matter how frivolous and 
transparent, and in a considerable number of cases for no alleged 
reasons at all. We read in the Royal Gazette, for instance, that A. 
has been graciously permitted by her Majesty to assume the name of 
B. out of respect and affection for the memory of the said B. or for 
the memory of somebody else; or that C. has been permitted to 
assume the name of D. because he is supposed to be the illegitimate 
son of the said D., or of somebody else. Indeed, the very last 
change of name by Royal Licence which the Gazette has recorded 
entirely upsets the theory respecting royal licences which Sir George 
Grey has sought to establish. On the 6th of August last, the public 
were informed that the Queen had been pleased to grant to Sir Henry 
Hoghton, Baronet, of Hoghton Tower, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, the Royal Licence and authority that he and his brothers and 
sisters “ may take and henceforward assume the ancient patronymic 
of their family by resuming and using the surname of De Hoghton, 
instead of that of Hoghton ; and to command that the said royal 
concession and declaration be recorded in her Majesty’s College of 
Arms, otherwise to be void and of none effect.” 

Now what can be more perplexing that this announcement? It 
does not profess to be in fulfilment of any testamentary condition 
connected with property, it simply empowers a man to assume and 
use what it states to be the real name of his family ; and it goes on 
to say that if he does not record this Royal concession in Her Majesty’s 
College of Arms, “the concession will be void and of none effect.” 
What then? Will Sir Henry de Hoghton backslide into Sir Henry 
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Hoghton, or will he have no name at all? And in what position does 
this place the Wellesleys and St. Maurs? They have never sought or 
obtained any concession of the kind. Are they therefore still Wesleys 
and Seymours, or what are they? And why should Sir George Grey, 
after having made a formal statement in Parliament of the con- 
ditions on which alone Royal Licences for change of surname are 
obtainable, immediately allow a Royal Licence to be granted to the 
Hoghton family, in flat contradiction of the principle which he had 
just laid down ¢ 
In all probability we shall ere long discover that this is one of the 
many cases in which certain obscure dependants of the Crown pro- 
fessing to act in Her Majesty’s interests, and ostentatiously putting 
forward her name, are really occupied in serving their own private 
objects and in feathering their own nests, regardless of the odium 
which their malpractices bring upon their Royal Mistress. In this 
Herbert case, for instance, if we are to believe Lord Llanover, the 
Queen is acting most capriciously and unjustly. She has readily 
allowed Mr. Jones, of Llanarth, Lord Llanover’s son-in-law, and all 
his brothers and sisters, to assume, by Royal Licence, the name of 
Herbert ; whilst she obstinately refuses to extend the same indul- 
gence, claimed on precisely the same grounds, to his uncle, Mr. Jones, 
of Clytha. But we do not believe Lord Llanover ; we are convinced 
that the question has never been submitted to her Majesty at all ; that 
no Minister would have been so frivolous or so unfeeling as to impor- 
tune her at such a melancholy time on such a trumpery subject ; and 
that the entire credit of the whole transaction belongs to his Lordship, 
and that had he been as ready to assist his unlucky connection as 
«he has been active and spiteful in thwarting him, the desiderated 
change of names would have been consummated long ago in peace 
and quiet. Why the Heralds’ Office should have been invoked by 


- Lord Llanover it is difficult to surmise, the powers of that body being 


limited “to regulating the irregularities of such as assume the arms 
belonging to others.” Now in this case there has been no question of 
any change of armorial bearings on the part of anybody concerned in 
the affair. Nor is it a question which can in any way affect the 
Lord Chamberlain, whose duty it is to see that “only such persons 
as are entitled by station and character be presented to the Sovereign.” 
If Mr. Jones, of Clytha, and his family were proper persons to be 
admitted into the Royal Presence before they assumed the name of 
Herbert, and if they have assumed that name—as Sir George Grey 
has declared they have,—in exact conformity with all the law of the 
land, they can hardly be said to have degraded themselves in the 
social scale by so doing, or to have unfitted themselves thereby for 
any honour to which they were previously entitled. 

As Lord Lieutenant of his county, much must of course be left to 
the discretion of Lord Llanover; he has the undoubted power of 
excluding any man from the magisterial bench on the most insuf- 
ficient pretext, or on no pretext at all; he may rule, if he pleases, 
that no red-haired Jones shall ever bear a commission in the militia, 
or that no one-eyed Jenkins shall ever ride in the yeomanry,—and 
from such capricious edicts the Monmouthshire squires have no 
appeal. But by persisting in such tyrannical conduct, Lord Llanover 
will lower his own character as a public man, in a far greater pro- 
portion than he will annoy any unlucky Jones or Jenkins, whom, in 
the absence of more serious political excitement, he may amuse him- 
self by hunting down. Whether in the present instance he has 
elevated it by his conduct towards the Herberts of Clytha, we leave 
our readers to decide. 








IMPERIALISM IN ITALY. 


\ HAT are the real views and aims of the Emperor of the French 

about Italy? The day was, more than three years ago, 
when every honest Englishman dreaded and opposed Italian emanci- 
pation, because it was one of those gifts which a Trojan would rather 
not accept at a Greek’s hand. Napoleon III. seemed to most of us 
—to all of us—as suspicious an apostle of freedom to Italy as the 
first Bonaparte had proved himself three and sixty years before. 
The enslaved nation, it was universally felt, is only about to change 
its masters. Austria will only be driven out to let her old rival in. 
Our German ally will be bereft of half her power, that that of our 
Gallic neighbour may be doubled. 

But Solferino was fought, Villafranca and Zurich were patched up, 
and England, relieved of her worst apprehensions, set up the ery, 
“Italy for the Italians!” The Austrian landmarks were removed 
little less than a hundred miles off ; her crowned lieutenants were 
sent packing ; two-thirds of the peninsula-—then nine-tenths—were 
made free. Italy belonged to herself, and France was satisfied with 
the “incarnate idea” of Savoy and Nice. 

But had France really done with Italy? Did Napoleon III. give 
up all further designs on the eldest of the Greco-Latin races? Was 
Italy under one sceptre to be the real price of the blood lavishly 
shed on the Mincio 4 

It is said of the English that they never know when they are 
beaten ; and it is, perhaps, not in the nature of the French to avow 
themselves conquered. Every event in Italy since Solferino has been 


{ 

a defeat for the Emperor Napoleon ; but we may be allowed to doubt 
yet whether he gives up the game. Cavour outwitted, and Garibaldi 
astonished him ; Ricasoli excited and perplexed him : consummate 
talent, transcendent daring, and blunt common honesty, were too 
much for him. But he was not vanquished yet : he knew he would 
have his revenge yet. Cavour was removed by death ; Ricasoli was 
too loath to bend not to be sure to break ; the age of genius and that 
of moral worth passed away ; the era of Rattazzi followed. 

What took place in Paris between the French Emperor and the 
present Italian prime minister, the world will perhaps never ascertain. 
We know what came out of Plombiéres; we have only seen a few of the 
results of the interview at the Tuileries. Little enough was said on 
that occasion, we dare say: nothing was stipulated. The Emperor 
Napoleon is not over-communicative ; and Rattazzi is not the man 
for deliberate villany. Rattazzi aspired to power ; since Cavour’s 
death he deemed it his due. It was within his reach : between him 
and his goal there was only a man,—a man whose fall courtly intrigue 
and parliamentary incapacity had already compassed about. Ricasoli 
was to resign ; that was understood, and Rattazzi to take his place. 
Such was the French Emperor's pleasure. On those terms they shook 
hands, and probably nothing more was said ; but what was the real 
intimate understanding on either side ? 

The fact is, that the French Emperor was not partial to Italian unity : 
he remonstrated against the annexation of Romagna and Tuscany ; 
he all but fought against the plébiscite at Naples. His fleet at Gaéta 
just stopped short of actual violence ; the Brigands from Rome are 
only French interference at second hand. Napoleon had been 
worsted in Central and Southern Italy ; he had put a cheerful coun- 
tenance on a losing game ; he had not gone to war against the new- 
fangled kingdom of Italy, nay, he recognized it: he brought Russia 
and Prussia to recognize it. But he held Rome still: the Roman 
keys have power to bind and to loose: Rome itself is the means by 
which Italy can be made—and unmade. 

Ricasoli knocked at the door of Rome ; he knocked, but it was 
not opened unto him. The door-keeper was sick of him, angry with 
him ; to give up Rome was to abandon “ Italy to the Italians :” without 
Rome it was only “Italy for the Brigands.” Not a word was said, 
very likely, at the Tuileries interview. But Rattazzi understood 
that his Imperial patron was not to be “ bored” about Rome. 

Rome, however, was not only the real palladium of Italian 
national unity; it was also the watchword of the revolution ; it 
was the banner of the so called “ Party of Action.” Perhaps it was 
possible to kill two birds with one stone ; to wean Italian patriotism 
from Rome, and to crush the revolutionary party. 

The plan, if plan there was, though not an avowed plan, was subtle 
enough. Rattazzi held out his hand to Garibaldi: he came to terms 
with the Extreme Left ; he “relied on all the forces of the nation ;” 
he put into immediate execution the laws for the “popular armament.” 
Garibaldi organized rifle-clubs ; he stirred up the spirits of the Lom 
bard and Almilian youth. The yearnings of Italian patriotism were 
not to be thwarted ; only a new direction was to be given to its 
activity. Its aim hitherto had been Rome ; its goal should hence- 
forth be Venice. France was always fain enough to yield to peaceful 
entreaty ; but Austria should beforehand be made to give in on 
compulsion. 

Garibaldi struck a blow for Venice ; at least he prepared an attack 
by land, and fitted out an expedition by sea. To what extent Rattazzi 
and Napoleon were privy to those attempts, it would be bootless to 
inquire. Perhaps they formed a plan, and then abandoned it. Per- 
haps their design was merely to set up Garibaldi in order to compro- 
mise and destroy him. What was not entirely achieved in the north 
of Italy has been lately accomplished in the south, Rattazzi had 
coquetted with the revolution in the Two Sicilies. He had sent 
Garibaldian “functionaries to Palermo and Cosenza ; he had puzzled, 
mystified, bewildered his civil and military agents. Garibaldi quitted 
Caprera in a steamer of his own; he scoured the seas at the head of 
his staff. He found at Palermo a little’ army ready at his service ; 
the Italian youths had been enlisted for him all over Italy, and 
flocked to his standard on all sides. Royal honours awaited him at 
his landing ; men in office put no limits to their marks of regard and 
obsequiousness. Garibaldi shouted “ Rome or death!” There were 
but few men in Italy who, at one time or other, did not firmly believe 
that Rattazzi, the King, and, strange though it may seem, even 
Napoleon, were at the bottom of his movement. 

Yet what could be Rattazzi’s and Napoleon’s object in thus con- 
niving at—almost lending a hand to—Garibaldi? They evidently 
—it is natural to conclude so now—they evidently gave him ro 
enough to hang himself. Disappointment at the failure of the 
Sarnico affair, and hope deferred, engendering a distaste for life, 
prompted the old hero to a last desperate venture. Like Samson, 
he shook the pillars of the edifice of Imperialism only to bring its 
roof about his ears and about those of his friends of the party of ac- 
tion : Garibaldi is down, and with him Mazzinianism is on the ground; 
but it may be questioned whether the downfall of the revolution will 
satisfy the conquerors at Aspromonte. The Emperor Napoleon has 





his own view of the best of governments ; he is partial to a consti- 
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tution of his own framing. Charles Albert’s statuto is a harmless 
enough charter and bill of rights, yet 1t sanctions greater freedom 
than the autocrat of France at any time could digest. Again and 
again, between 1848 and 1859, D’Azeglio, Cavour, and all the most 
generous, most temperate, most patient Italian statesmen had to 
compound for existence with the jealous monarch by curtailing the 
too liberal clauses of the Piedmontese law on the press. Again and 
again aliens had to be removed, persons and domiciles to be violated, 
at a French ambassador’s bidding, and his arrogant bearing, his 
scornful dictation, had to be put up with. So heavily did France 
weigh on Italy, on free Italy, even before Solferino had Jaid the latter 
country under so awful a debt of gratitude. The narrow constitu- 
tion of a State of five millions was a thorn in the side of Na- 
poleon III.; will not the enlarged liberties of a kingdom of twenty- 
two millions drive sleep from his pillow ? 

The downfall of Garibaldi bids fair to be the signal for the in- 
auguration of Imperialism in Italy, and the symptoms of the melan- 
choly change are already too visible ; yet there is virtue in Italy to 
arrest it. Garibaldi had launched into a daring exploit, no doubt, 
and his career was to be put an end to at any cost. But reaction has 
gone already far beyond all just and rational limits, and if unchecked 
it may level the sound no less than the rotten parts of the fabric of 
Italian liberty with the ground. The people in Sicily and at Naples, 
however confounded and distracted by the equivocal behaviour of 
their rulers, had plunged but faintly and timidly into Garibaldi’s 
designs : assurances were given in a hundred official bulletins that 
the most perfect order reigned at Palermo, Messina, Catania ; yet 
the inoffensive cities are rewarded for their loyalty with the state of 
siege. Members of Parliament are thrown into the dungeons of Castel 
dell’ Uovo ; no regard is paid to the deputies’ privilege ; no respect 
to the law which lays on the magistrate the duty of acquainting even 
the worst criminal with the charge which led to his arrest. The press 
is arbitrarily gagged at Naples; only such papers are allowed to 
appear as may be deemed innocuous by La Marmora’s censor. Finally, 
the Ministers in Turin chafe at the respectful remonstrances of a few 
deputies asking for the cause of their colleagues’ imprisonment, and 
a decree for the dissolution of the Chamber has been talked of. 

We do not mean to express our unqualified disapprobation of any 
measures by which the Italian Government has deemed fit to depart 
from the forms of constitutional legality. The danger, for a moment 
at least, was great, and the evil extreme; a plain case, probably 
calling for stern repression. Only M. Rattazzi ought to see that 
he is venturing on a slippery, treacherous path ; a path of which he 
does not know the direction so well as one who has already trod it for 
twelve years. For the moment the Emperor Napoleon is omnipotent. 

tome is his. Diplomacy was not able to wrench it from him, not all 
the suppleness of Cavour, not all the obstinacy and importunity of 
Ricasoli. Rome seems now equally safe against the attacks of the Revo- 
lution. The prestige of Garibaldi is dissolved, the charm of popular 
omnipotence is broken, Nay, Italian freedom lies at the autocrat’s 
feet ; yet one or two more blunders, and Rattazzi will find no safety 
except in a coup d'état ; he will be unable to govern except on the 
plan of the narrowest Imperialism. The sovereign of France will be 
too happy to help him, to urge him on, to compromise him, to sink 
him deeper and deeper. Already the Italian Ministry have gone too 
far to dare to confront a free Parliament, to justify their conduct on 
fair constitutional principles. Unless they stop in mid-career, unless 
they pause on the brink of the abyss that yawns beneath their feet, 
the tempter will be too much for them, he will work out his purpose 
through them ; he will through them usher into Italy that Im- 
perialism which has under his auspices reached so high a degree of 
development in France. Now or never, an English Minister should 
speak to the King of Italy in the frank and cordial language of a 
friendly adviser. A word from Sir James Hudson, dictated by Lord 
John Russell, sufficed to bring about the recall of Cavour to the 
Ministry, in those anxious winter months which followed the treaty 
of Zurich. Is there not a word to be spoken now ? 








DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


T is very important that benevolent people in the South and the 
general public of England should comprehend the real state of 

the manufacturing districts, the precise nature and degree of the 
pressure and privation experienced by the population there, and the 
difficulty felt by all practical men on the spot in meeting the distress 
in @ manner at once as efficient and as innoxious as possible. Un- 
fortunately, nearly all the information extant at present, and most of 
the impressions prevalent, as well, are derived from the reporter of 
the Leading Journal, whose accounts are marked by the same ability 
and zeal, the same boundless confidence in his own insight and judg- 
ment, the same disposition to criticise and condemn, the same inevi- 
table liability to see with the eyes of the particular men or set with 
whom he becomes intimate, and the same necessary ignorance of local 
facts and idiosyncrasies, which are the invariable characteristics of 
own “ and “ special correspondents.” A long and close acquaintance 
with the districts and the people in question may enable us to correct 





a few of the erroneous impressions which he has spread abroad, and 
to supply a few significant circumstances and —a = 
have escaped his penetration, and which lie out of the reach of any 
mere visitor and inquirer. ; 

That the evil wrought and the suffering inflicted on the operative 
population by the scarcity of that raw material, by the 7 
of which they lived, has been very great, and is now daily and 
rapidly growing greater, is unquestionable ; and it has been, and still 
continues to be, of a character and amount to merit all the sympathy 
that it has called forth, and to need all the alleviations which the 
most active and open-handed charity can bestow upon it. But it has 
not exactly been of the nature usually conceived. There has been no 
starvation, nor as yet much, if any, actual want of food. N ot only 
have soup kitchens and other analogous methods of relief been in opera- 
tion from the beginning of the pressure ; not only have those artisans 
who were in partial employment been able usually to earn enough 
to provide adequate sustenance for themselves and their families, 
though not enough either to purchase clothing or to pay rent ; not only 
have most masters, who could not work their mills as many days as 
they wished, paid for more work than was given; but as several 
members of a family, and not merely the head of the house, are em- 
ployed in the cotton trade, some would be at full work in one factory, 
while the factories in which the others worked were stopped. More- 
over, in most of the manufacturing towns—especially in Manchester 
and Macclesfield—there are various other trades besides those con- 
nected with cotton ; and some trades, like silk for example, have not 
suffered at all, but have rather benefited by the depression of the 
great staple industry of the country. There are other places, of « 
which Bolton is an instance, where—the production being almost all 
of the finer fabrics, which use up comparatively small quanti- 
ties of the raw material—there has been little interruption to the 
usual course of business. All these mitigating circumstances have 
told much hitherto in making the distress endurable, and preventing 
it from reaching the point of positive scarcity of the actual neces- 
saries of life. A little consideration might deduce some such con- 
clusion even from the gloomily-coloured pictures drawn by the 
Times reporter. For example, in his letter from Stockport—one of 
towns which has suffered most from the want of cotton,—he dwells 
with much emphasis upon a number of cases where families have 
only 8s., 10s., or 12s. a week to subsist upon. This, no doubt, to 
people whose aggregate earnings for years have averaged 30s, and 44s. 
a week, is real poverty, and involves serious privation and discomfort ; 
but those who call to mind that from 10s, to 13s. a week are the 
normal wages of entire families in many agricultural districts—out of 
which rent, clothing, and education, as well as victuals, have to be 
provided,—will not consider the case of the Stockport operatives 
utterly desperate as yet. They cannot, of course, pay any rent, and 
the owners of cottage property, in consequence, find their incomes 
much curtailed, and must wait for better days before they can receive 
their dues. They cannot afford to buy clothes, but most of them 
can contrive to make their old ones last another year, with what 
assistance in that kind they may obtain from benevolent neighbours 
and employers. But the price of provisions is not high ; and of 
provisions the factory population are, from one source or another, and 
se -~ exceptions, we believe, still procuring enough for life and 
realth, 


It is, however, very far from our desire to extenuate either the 
present privations or the imminent increase of the danger to which 
the manufacturing districts are exposed. There are sad suffering and 
mischief ; there is serious danger ; there are very grave and knotty 
difficulties. The mischief and suffering lie in this :—that all that 
better portion of the operatives who for years had been striving 
upward with steady perseverance, and, on the whole, with great suc- 
cess, who had been frugal as well as laborious, who had supplied their 
dwellings with good furniture and their children with good education, 
who had money in the savings’ banks or the friendly societies, who 
had become owners of a few cottages or shareholders in co-operative 
stores, and who in this way were laying the foundation of a class that 
should be midway between the capitalist and the labourer, and would 
have quick sympathies with both, these are nearly all reduced to as 
complete poverty as those who had exercised none of their vir- 
tuous frugality and self-denial. The work of years has been 
overthrown, and the most valuable moral qualities have been 
discouraged. These are the people who deserve our deepest 
respect and compassion ; and unhappily it is precisely these whom 
it 1s most impossible to help, since they never seek assistance. nor 
could perhaps receive it, till they have exhausted all their own 
well-husbanded resources._The danger lies here : that though we 
do not believe the manufacturing operatives do yet really want food 
or will ever be allowed to want it (for both parochial aid and volun- 
tary charity will come forward liberally as soon as they can see 
clearly that liberality will be a wise kindness), yet there are now 
nearly 100,000, and will probably ere long be 150,000, or even more 
out of work, and numbers of this magnitude cannot be idle long 
w hout getting into mischief, without listening to evil counsellors, 
without giving in to insidious temptations, without great liability to 
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break out into unreasonable and aimless disturbances. It is true 
that they have no political grievances to complain of, no socialistic 
notions which might take advantage of the calamity to make head 
among them, and little or no hostile feeling towards their masters 
which could induce them to ascribe to these any portion of the 
calamity under which they are bowed down. But the disorganizing 
consequences of an interrupted industry are always greater than they 
at first appear; thousands will be demoralized by six or twelve 
months of lazy loafing and subsistence upon relief funds and parish 
rates ; and even though not one individual in all Lancashire should 
pine or starve, or lose his health from insufficient food, still the 
results of this year of trial and confusion will be felt for half a 
generation to come. 

The difficulty is to know how to deal with the details of the wide- 
spread mischief. One of the very first operations of a public calamity 
of this sort—of interrupted employment and inadequate earnings, 
of large charitable subscriptions, and a general opening of all hearts— 
is that every vagabond and every beggar comes forth to profit by the 
crisis, to prey upon the well-disposed, and to divert the assistance 
which would be gladly bestowed upon the really needy. The thou- 
sands of rascals who are now wandering over the country, levying 
large contributions on the kindly resideuts, on the plea that they are 
operatives out of work from Stockport or from Wigan, are creating 
great disgust and doing infinite mischief. If asked for whom they 
have worked, they mention some eminent or respectable manufacturer 
whose works are known to be partially or wholly stopped, but who 
takes care to support all his own real operatives. Another difficulty 
arises from the fact that great numbers of artisans, as of most other 
classes, could, even when deprived of a great part of their regular 
employment, do much towards supporting themselves by odd jobs and 
various contrivances, and would do so if they had only their own 
exertions to depend upon; but whose exertions relax at once as 
soon as eleemosynary aid is offered them. There is, even now, con- 
siderable danger that whole districts may be pauperised by the 
too lavish offer of assistance—assistance which no doubt would 
be very welcome, and which, in one sense, may be really 
wanted, but which is yet not ¢tndispensable. In fact, there 
are three classes among the working men of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, very distinct in their moral characteristics: the proud, 
sturdy, intelligent artisan, who will never accept charity till 
he is starving, and who will scarcely ask for it even then; the 
easy-going operative who is usually well enough inclined for regular 
work, but who will make no heroic exertions to seek it, and who 
sinks back only too readily upon the aid of others as soon as it is 
offered him ; and the thoroughly worthless and careless—often L[rish 
—labourer, who never works if he can help it, and to whom a period 
of severe and general distress is a veritable god-send, and often 
actually an augmentation of his customary income. It is the first of 
these classes that we are all anxious to reach and to relieve. It is the 
two other classes who will nearly monopolize the funds subscribed, 
unless the greatest watchfulness be exercised to prevent it. It is 
most desirable that the public should be ready to come forward with 
whatever sums may be needed—and, sooner, or later, very large 
sums will be required ; but the actual and published existence of a 
larger fund than present necessities demand will have a tendency 
rather to encourage improvidence and supineness than to relieve real 
and deserving want. Above all, it isimportant that the distribution of 
whatever funds the public is so willing liberally to bestow should be 
entrusted to one body ; and the Central Relief Committee, of which 
Colonel Wilson Patten and Sir James Kay Shuttleworth are the 
best known members, aided by the most experienced philanthropists 
of Liverpool and Manchester and many of the most eminent and 
benevolent manufacturers, is far the most competent to deal with so 
peculiar and so large a matter. 

on s 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND AND OF 
FRANCE. 


NGLISH travellers upon the Continent are often surprised and 
mortified to find that even the meddlesomeness and imperious- 

ness of France are Jess unpopular abroad than the commercial and 
peaceful policy of their own country. At the present moment the 
French Emperor is keeping nearly the whole of the civilized world on 
the qui vive. There is an army of intervention in Mexico, which 
before long will number 60,000 men, and whose avowed intentions 
are to march upon the Mexican capital, and occupy it for purely 
French purposes. There is an army of intervention in Rome, whose 
presence perpetuates in Italy a state of suspicion, disorder, and indeed 
alarm. Germany and Prussia are continually troubled by the 
imaginary prospect of a French descent upon the Rhine. Austria 
has perhaps some reason to distrust the pacific professions made to 
her at Villafranca and at Zurich, so long as she holds Venice and the 
Quadrilateral by force of arms. Disturbances in Syria are beginning 
over again ; and before long we shall doubtless hear new proposals of 
a French protectorate, with the object of defending the lives of the 
Christian populations of the East against their restless Mussulman 














neighbours. Belgium enjoys a precarious peace, if not a precarious 
existence, which is liable to be threatened whenever the theories of 
France’s natural frontiers are broached in an idle moment by some 
Parisian pamphleteer. The Cabinet of Turin have already surren- 
dered two of the most important possessions of the House of Savoy, 
to satisfy the demands of French vanity, and are trembling lest they 
should be asked for further sacrifices of the kind. Nor is the New 
World exempt from the anxiety that pervades the Old. It is quite 
upon the cards that the failure of the French silk and cotton trades, 
and the increasing distress of the poorer classes of his subjects, may 
drive Napoleon to disregard the advice of the English Government, 
and to interfere in the civil war now raging between South and 
North. Everywhere France holds the hounds of war in the loosest 
leash. England, on the other hand, is not suspected even by those 
who love her least of any designs upon the tranquillity of the world. 
We do not want the Rhine, we do not want Mexico, nor have we 
the least intention of balancing the annexations of Nice and Savoy by 
any English annexations in the Mediterranean. As far as we are 
concerned, the Sultan may sleep peacefully upon his pillow. Come 
what may, the English flag is not likly to trouble American waters, 
provided only that we are left alone. Most Englishmen feel that it 
would be cheaper to borrow millions to feed the starving masses of 
Lancashire, than to spend millions in raising the blockade of the 
cotton ports. In spite of all this, England is isolated from the rest of 
the world, and France is not. Firebrands as they are, the French 
are less disliked. Weare in the habit of saying to ourselves that 
jealousy is at the bottom of the continental feeling against England. 
1t is difficult to understand why Europe, if it is inclined to be jealous, 
should not feel infinitely more jealousy of France. The truth is, that 
there are other and more serious reasons why our foreign policy is 
unpopular, and it is worth our while clearly to understand their 
nature and extent. 


To the jaundiced eyes of foreigners the whole of English policy 
appears to be dictated either by an hereditary and traditional jealousy 
and fear of France, or by our own self-interest. We are accused of 
viewing the affairs of the rest of the world from an exclusively 
English point of view. When we go to war, it is said, we go to war 
because our pockets are threatened, which does not, however, prevent 
us from carrying on our wars in a sanctimonious spirit, and calling 
them the holiest wars that ever were waged. When anybody else goes 
to war, we suddenly discover that they do so from the basest and most 
unworthy motives, and never cease denouncing their conduct as 
flagitious and unnecessary. As an instance of this foible of English- 
men, our critics select our behaviour during the Russian, and contrast 
it with our behaviour during the Italian and the American conflict. 
Hostilities were declared against the Emperor Nicholas upon a sus- 
picion that he meditated an aggression upon the Sick Man, Turkey, 
whose existence in our eyes is necessary for the sake of our overland 
route to India. Austria, which was bound to Russia by double ties 
of family connection and political gratitude, naturally declined to join 
us. Every species of invective and insult was heaped upon her for 
her hesitation to aid what we considered was the cause of civilization. 
But when the Italian war began, our part in the European play was 
changed. We denounced France for assisting Sardinia. We de- 
nounced Sardinia for being willing to be assisted. It did not seem to 
us at all unnatural for England to be neutral in a great European 
struggle, though we had cast Austria’s neutrality in her teeth a few 
years before. When the dissensions in America broke out, our course, 
it is thought, was of a piece. The war was extremely distasteful to 
us because we lost by it our annual supplies of cotton. Accordingly, 
we lost no time in objecting to it upon moral grounds as monstrous 
and inhuman. It did not occur to us that the North might think the 
existence of a great empire a noble cause to fight for. England was 
not sorry to see a troublesome republic split up into pieces, and 
resented every attempt to preserve its unity by force. Nor do we 
escape invidious censure for the line we have adopted during the last 
three years with respect to Italian politics. Our accusers object to 
us, that though we refused our sympathy to France when she was 
fighting in Lombardy, we have shown ourselves anxious enough to 
rob her of the gratitude of Italy, and of that legitimate reward for 
her exertions which she had a right to expect. We abused the peace 
of Villafranca as heartily as we abused the war. Before Solferino, 
says one celebrated Anglophobist, England was Austrian ; after 
Solferino she suddenly became Garibaldian to spite the French. We 
began to be warm friends of Italian unity as soon as we saw that the 
Emperor was alarmed at the growth of the new kingdom which he 
had made. Yet, at this moment, Italy cannot depend upon us for 
material succour. We are willing to talk and to insinuate, but we 
are supposed to be unwilling to act. 


Our treatment of the Eastern question, in like manner, provokes 
the dissatisfaction of the Continent. Partly, no doubt, our interests 
are at variance with theirs. A large part of Europe has not forgotten 
that the commerce of the East was not originally in our hands. The 
population of the whole Mediterranean sighs idly for a return of the 
days when Venetian merchant ships brought the traffic of India and 
Persia into their ports, They would be glad to see a Suez Canal, if 
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only it were not impossible to make it. They would not be sorry to 
see our Oriental commerce taken from us, if some other nation could 
only supply our place. This floating sentiment of envy is aggravated 
by what is believed to be our indifference to points of general interest 
to Christendom. Some months ago the representatives of the great 
Powers of Europe held a conference at Constantinople to consider the 
condition of the Christians in the Turkish outlying provinces. A 
significant summary of what took place at their deliberations was 
telegraphed to Paris and London by the indefatigable M. Reuter. 
France and Russia—so ran the brief telegram—had declared that 
the welfare of the Christians, in their eyes, was a matter of the first 
importance. The English ambassador's ultimatum was epitomized as 
briefly. He had informed his brother ambassadors that, in England's 
eyes, the integrity of Turkey held the first place, and that the welfare 
of the Turkish Christians came second. Most probably the policy of 
the Czar and of the French Emperor is not a whit more disinterested 
than our own. They have their own motives perhaps for looking so 
carefully after the Turkish Christians, the great mass of whom very 
probably are not much better than the Turks, and certainly no better 
than they should be. But it cannot be denied that the French and 
Russian announcement looks better upon paper. Foreigners who 
read the telegraphic despatch were doubtless struck by the difference. 
France, they would say, is as usual on the side of civilization and 
Christianity. England does not care for the oppressed Christians so 
much as she cares for her overland route. It is not easy to answer 
the criticism upon ourselves, though it would be easy to account for 
the Christian zeal of the French. It is probably true that English- 
men would go to war more readily for the possession of Aden, than 
to avenge or to prevent a massacre at Damascus. 


The inference which is drawn by unfriendly observers from these 
and similar phenomena, is that no party or principle in Europe has 
anything to hope from England. The old empires regard us as 
philanthropists and Liberals, who disseminate opinions which are cal- 
culated to make their subjects restless and dissatisfied. Their subjects 
complain that our professions of Liberalism do not carry us very far, 
when the hour comes for words and not deeds. We indulge our 
philanthropy only so long as we can do so without danger of discom- 
fort to ourselves. Lord Minto’s famous tour in Italy is pointed out 
as a masterpiece and type of the whole policy of this country with 
regard to the hopes and fortunes of Continental Liberals. We 
encourage, it is thought, the revolution until it becomes revolution. 
After that we leave our unhappy protégés to shift for themselves. 
England, it is emphatically remarked, never goes to war “for an 
idea.” When our national dignity or interest is touched, we do not 
shrink from danger; but no cause, however noble, succeeds in 
obtaining more than our good wishes. All who wish for inde- 
pendence and liberty must achieve it for themselves. And we are 
accused of framing a convenient theory to excuse ourselves from 
helping them, namely, that those who cannot win freedom by their 
own efforts are not fit to have it. Though we are not impartial judges 
of our own national merits or demerits, there is much about these 
animadversions that is obviously one-sided and unfair. It would be 
a great misfortune if it were literally true that we were incapable of 
ever fighting for an idea. But it is no discredit to a nation to love 
peace, any more than it is a discredit to a father of a family not to be 
a duellist. Though it is better to go to war than to sacrifice justice 
or national honour, it is far better to swallow a good deal of vanity 
than to go to war for a trifle. This foreign nations are in the habit 
of forgetting. Our large commercial and manufacturing population 
keeps us continually in mind of it. The expenses of a war come out 
of the slender purses of the masses, and philanthropy and generosity 
should begin at home. 5 


Yet it is unwise altogether to underrate criticism which may be 
incorrect in part, and tinged with some injustice. : 
through a stage of transition. Old principles and prejudices are at 
strife with a new order of things. It would be useless to hope that 
if we only let the world alone it will ripen into a more perfect condi- 
tion. There is an inveterate antagonism between many different 
causes and ideas which cannot tranquilly co-exist. War is a terrible 
evil. But there are some questions which cannot be decided without 
it. There are some interests between which no compromise is possible. 
Can we hope in these cases to escape the burden of a part which falls 
to us as a great nation? If not, it is worth our while seriously to 
consider how far the charges brought so assiduously against us may 
not have a residuum of truth at bottom. It is true that our national 
policy cannot be strung up to a higher or more Utopian pitch than 
would be consistent with the peculiarities of our national character. 
England cannot go about the world like a knight errant to rescue all 
oppressed nationalities as if they were so many damsels in distress, 
We are a generous but not an imaginative nation. We have no turn 
on a chivalry or romantic adventure. We are fond of quiet, 
dele tat we Shows nes cea Sater But iti no 
‘dileitte ter peassinarays cir — ves “4 7 egenerate into selfish, 
will be none the worse for us it ns sam spo ne soserrs . 
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‘3 for the interest of the world. Our neighbours have, it is true, as 
many foibles and weaknesses as we have. We know better than even 
France knows what worldly considerations underlie French enthu- 
siasm, how much of fierce and uncivilized vanity is concealed under 
France’s fiery ardour for protecting civilization. But it 1s enough for 
us to reflect and take to heart the unwelcome certainty that there is 
much in our own policy that might be amended and reformed, 





THE LAST OF THE “ARGUS.” 
HE wreck of the “ Argus” is fast approaching its consummation, 
During the past week her destruction has advanced another 
stage, and we can now almost predict the day and the hour when 
the good ship will go to pieces. The spring-tides, which will happen 
somewhere about the middle of next month, will probably wash away 
every trace of her once beautiful lines. In plain English, the com- 
mittee of investigation which transformed itself into a committee of 
amalgamation, summoned another meeting of the proprietors of the 
Argus Life Office on Tuesday last ; additional clauses were added to 
the deed of settlement of the company for the purpose of creating that 
power of amalgamation which such lawyers as Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir 
Hugh Cairns, and Mr. Chapman Barber, have declared to be unat- 
tainable except by Act of Parliament ; and the farce of “ Nine Points 
of the Law ” being thus received with applause, it was announced for 
repetition at a confirmatory meeting next month, after which, unless 
some envious demon of the Court of Chancery interposes, the amalga- 
mation will be completed, and the Argus Life Assurance Company 
will cease to exist. Naturally enough, the Rev. Mr. Congreve, the 
chairman of the amalgamators, entered into an elaborate defence of 
the action of his committee ; but in every material point we find our 
observations upon their conduct entirely confirmed : indeed, were not 
the subject too serious, the reverend gentleman’s mode of defence 
would be most amusing ; but the interests involved in life assurance 
make the matter ill-fitted for a jest. Were it not for these interests, 
we should leave the “ Argus” without further comment. It is 
because we cannot forget the sacred obligations which husbands and 
fathers hope to discharge by the providence of assurance, that we 
recur to the question of amalgamation as illustrated by the action of 
this company. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the cireumstances which appeared to us 
to call for remark in the proceedings culminating in the proposed 
amalgamation of the “Argus” Life Office with the “Eagle.” We 
stated that some months since a committee of shareholders in the 
“ Argus” was appointed to inquire into the condition of the com- 
pany, and to report thereon to their fellow-proprietors ; that this 
committee having acquired, in the exercise of their proper functions, 
a complete knowledge of the affairs of the office, proceeded, without 
authority and behind the backs of their directors, to negotiate for an 
amalgamation of the company with the “ Eagle ;” that the directors, 
when informed of these proceedings, refused to endorse them ; that 
the least breath of suspicion was fatal to the prospects of a life office, 
and the committee, strong in their position, persevered ; that the 
scheme of amalgamation with the “ Eagle” provided that, out of 
more than half a million, the accumulated fund of the ‘ Argus,” 
£360,000 only should be handed over to the “ Eagle” company, and 
that the remaining sum should be divided amongst the “ Argus” 
shareholders ; that the highest legal authority declared the arrange- 
ments could not be legally carried out, except under the sanction of a 
special Act of Parliament, but that the undaunted committee still 
persevered ; and that, as the amalgamation confers a very large 
benefit upon the shareholders, the committee have brought the great 
body of them to agree to their scheme. If these are facts, we think 
we must be considered perfectly justified in the moral we drew from 
them. It is plain that any life assurance company can be stopped in 
its career by the determination of a few clever scheming men ; it is 
plain that policy-holders may find that the security on which they relied 
when they effected their policies has suddenly disappeared ; and it is 
not difficult to discover that the swollen income which a system of 
amalgamation brings to an office may give a flourishing appearance to 
the affairs of a company for years after they have become radically 
unsound, 

We have said that Mr. Congreve’s mode of controverting our 
statements would, in any other circumstances, be amusing. As to 
the first, the object with which the committee of which he was the 
chairman was constituted, there is no dispute : “The committee,” he 
says, “entered upon their duties fairly and conscientiously, with a 
view to ascertain the actual state of the company, and what was the 
best course to pursue.” Let us see how he meets our second 
allegation :— 





“It had been asserted that they went to the ‘ Eagle’ and sold the office, and 
it was added that they had no more right to sell the Argus Life Office than they 
had to sell the London and Westminster Bank. But it was not true that they 
had sold the office. They found that they could not move in the matter unless 
they could show that the amalgamation was feasible ; and, having done that, 





they went to a respectable, old-established office to ascertain what terms could be 
obtained for the shareholders. Having ascertained that, they went to the 


| directors and asked them to take the lead in making and carrying out the 
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arrangement. They did nothing behind the directors’ backs, but went to them 
and told them all that had been done, read to them Mr. Jellicoe’s letter, and 
asked them to go with the committee and act with them. But they declined.” 


We have given this lorg extract verbatim from the report of 
Mr. Congreve’s speech, as the naiveté with which the facts are con- 
fessed would be scarcely credible if we had not his very words ; it is 
not true that they sold the office, they only went and asked another 
company what they would give for it. The question was no doubt so 
abstract and speculative, that Mr. Jellicoe received a handsome fee 
for calculating the value of the imaginary transfer. Of course they 
did not sell the office. Mr. Congreve and his colleagues, by their 
present action, show that they do not well know what they can and 
what they cannot do ; but when we said they had no more right to sell 
the “ Argus” than to sell the London and Westminster Bank, it neces- 
sarily followed that they had no legal power to do it ; we repeat that 
they could and they did negotiate for a sale, and that they could and 
they did make a sale inevitable. Nothing, however, was done behind the 
directors’ backs, because “the committee went to them and told them all 
that had been done.” After this we cannot be surprised at the next 
part of Mr. Congreve’s defence or confession :—‘‘ The committee 
determined to pursue their own course, and to take the necessary 
steps for obtaining powers to amalgamate. They requested the 
directors to call a meeting of the shareholders to consider the sub- 
ject, but they did not call it, and the committee called the meeting 
themselves.” 

Never was candour more complete ; the committee of investiga- 
tion were masters of the situation, and were determined to use their 
advantage. Mr. Jellicoe’s offers were most tempting, and unwilling 
directors were as feeble to stop their course as the adverse opinions of 
cautious lawyers. Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Sir Hugh Cairns said their 
plans were impracticable, but the committee knew better; the 
reserve fund could be got at, and the gain was considerable. A share 
in the “ Argus” was only worth £28 in the market, but if the 
amalgamation were completed a shareholder would get £53 for every 
share he held ; it would be foolish to inquire who lost what they 
gained—perhaps the difference was created. The £53 isin hard cash 
or stock, which is as good; as to the accuracy of the calculations 
which allow such a division, let the “Eagle” and the policy-holders 
look to it. These calculations always have something of mystery in 
them, and a modest man does not quarrel with them because of 
his ignorance, but accepts the goods the gods provide him. On the 
legality of the proposed amalgamation and its terms, Mr. Congreve 
was prudently silent. 

Such was Mr. Congreve’s defence on Tuesday last ; the share- 
holders present almost unanimously supported the amalgamation 
scheme ; the chairman of the directors was complimented on having 
acquiesced in the view of the committee ; the additional clauses of 
the deed of settlement were agreed upon, their object being, as we 
have said, to confer on the company a power of amalgamation not 
previously existent, and to accompany it with provisions for a rapid 
ballot and decision. We have a very clear opinion of the value 
of all these proceedings. The Argus Life Office has up to the 
present time invited insurers on the basis of the security of a 
subscribed capital and of a large reserve fund; upon that security 
policies have been effected. Such policies are, of course, contracts 
between the company and the several insurers, and it is now proposed 
by the company, one of the parties to these contracts, to alter the 
securities which are the guarantees that the contracts shall be per- 
formed ; instead of the subscribed capital, and the reserve fund of 
the “ Argus,” the policy-holders will for the future have to look to 
the assets of the Eagle Life Assurance Company, augmented by about 
£360,000—part of the “Argus” accumulated fund. The “ Eagle” 
is a long-established office, with a very large business and in good 
repute, and the security offered by it may be better or worse than 
that of the “ Argus ;” with that we have nothing to do; the question 
is one which the policy-holders of the “ Argus” must severally deter- 
mine for themselves. It is, however, so clearly against the first 
principles of justice that the exchange of securities should be forced 
on the policy-holders, that it scarcely needed the authority of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly and Sir Hugh Cairns to declare that it could not be 
done. If the policy-holders are content, ‘no one has a right to dis- 
pute the arrangement ; but we should be surprised to learn that a 
recalcitrant policy-holder has not the power, if he has the wish, to 
put a stop to the proposed amalgamation. The Court of Chancery has 
some old-world notions about keeping people to their engagements, 
and it is possible that Mr. Congreve and his colleagues may yet be 
roused from their Fools’ Paradise by the rude interference of an 
injunction stopping their proceedings. 

It is evident that the system of amalgamation requires to be 
carefully watched ; the “Argus” is about to be transferred to the 
*« Eagle,” and the result may be beneficial rather than injurious to 
those insured in it, but the transaction may not always be indis- 
putable. What security is there that the Lombard and Threadneedle- 
street office, with an accumulated reserve of a million, may not 
be merged in the Anglo-Bengalee with a guarantee of Mr. Tigg 
Montague’s estates in Bengal? Without supposing such an extreme 
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case it might easily happen that the change was dangerous. In the 
last week two gentlemen have been obliged to take steps to defend 
£100,000, transferred to them, and formerly part of the assets of a 
most respectable society, which is alleged to have been advanced 
on the security of one of the forged deeds of Roupell. Indeed, 
in every case of amalgamation there must be an alteration, for 
better or worse, of the security of the assured, and when powers of 
amalgamation were not in existence before policies were effected, 
justice requires the assent of every policy-holder to the change. Nor 
is the fact without significance that such an increase of business as 
amalgamation brings an office may bolster it up long after it is in an 
unsound condition; it is the peculiar characteristic of provident 
associations that their liabilities are deferred, and an insurance com- 
pany may have deficient assets for years before it becomes actually 
insolvent. Whether we consider the ease with which a small clique 
can bully an office into amalgamation, the danger to the security of 
assurers involved in the process, or the public distrust engendered by 
such transactions, we find ourselves justified in having called attention 
to the system of operation exhibited with so much clearness in the 
case of the “ Argus.” 





DOGS OF LUXURY. 


No tax would be more unpopular in France than one levied indiscrimi- 
nately upon all dogs, including the watchdog of the provincial farmer or 
herdsman, as well as the costermonger and hawker’s dog, which is trained to 
draw the cart that contains his master’s little fortune. The recent dog-tax 
has been framed in such a manner as not to fall upon either class of animal. 
It is the principle of all Imperial taxation that the masses shall be as lightly 
burdened as possible, because of all classes they are the most impatient and 
restive under fiscal burdens. The fatherly interest which the French 
Government takes in the peasant, is accordingly extended to the peasant’s 
dog. This is no doubt as it should be. Love me, love my dog, is a maxim 
based upon a thorough knowledge of human nature, and the legislator who 
protects the poor man’s favourite and friend consults not merely the comfort 
and the convenience, but the pride of his poorer subjects. It is only “ the 
dog of luxury” that is to be taxed in France. A considerable difficulty has 
arisen in consequence of this subtle distinction. Numerous protests have 
been made against the application of the impost to individual cases, upon the 
ground that the particular dog, on which it is proposed to levy it, is not “a 
dog of luxury.” The Council of State have been obliged in consequence to 
give their minds to the question. The definition of a lobster is said, once 
upon a time, to have baffled successfully the united ingenuity of the French 
Academy. The definition of a dog of luxury in like manner has puzzled the 
Council of State. At last the world has been acquainted with their decision, 
which it is needless to say has been based upon the most philosophical princi- 
ples. Nor is the problem an easy one. Everybody knows that the simplest 
definition of a gentleman is that he is an individual who keeps a gig. In what 
way can asimilar line be drawn between a gentlemanly dog, or a dog of luxury, 
and a common everyday dog? It is clear that personal appearance does not 
constitute a sufficient test. Nothing is more certain than that a dog of 
luxury may be ugly. The dog of luxury may also, as is obvious from our 
experience of daily life, be exceedingly ill-tempered. High birth and breed- 
ing has its merits in most places ; but in France the principles of the Reyolu- 
tion forbid, no doubt, of a dog’s social position being fixed by an aristocratical 
standard. The descendant of a King Charles, in the eye of the law, is not 
necessarily above the representative of the common four-footed roturier. 
Gentle blood does not make a dog of luxury. <A dog is a dog for all that. 
On the other hand, mere moral beauty of character does not raise a dog above 
the heads of his humbler companions. A dog of luxury is not known by his 
freedom from the passions and prejudices of his kind. Advocates of com- 
petitive examination will be pleased to learn that the test applied approaches 
more nearly to the description of an educational one. A dog of luxury, as a 
general rule, is a clever dog. He is also a dog whose talents render him the 
ornament and the favourite of society. We regret, for the sake of the young 
gentlemen of her Majesty’s Civil Service, to be compelied to add that a 
clever dog of luxury in France, as well as England, even when he arrives 
at mature years, is a dog who, in spite of his talents, is perfectly useless to 
the world. 

It is obvious that in the classification they have made the French Council 
of State have not started from the point of view of the comfort of society 
All taxes are not prohibitive, but all taxes exercise a gentle discouraging 
influence upon the articles on which they are imposed. One would have 
hoped, upon & priori grounds, that a dog-tax would be so framed as to bear 
most heavily upon the dogs who made themselves most objectionable in 
private life. A crotchety or irritable dog would be gently reminded of his 
infirmity by being made to pay more to society, and a soothing stimulus 
would thus be given to canine amiability for the encouragement of Christian 
virtue among dogs, and the discouragement of noisy or vicious habits. 
Nobody knows how much dogs perceive by instinct of what goes on about 
them. You may appeal to a dog’s gratitude, or affection, or fear. In course 
of time you might be able to appeal, perhaps, to his love of justice and his 
common sense. He might be made to understand that a bad temper was not 
merely unjustifiable upon moral grounds, but was expensive and troublesome 
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to himself and his master. He would see that it became the dog of a poor 
but honest man who could not afford to pay taxes, to live cheerfully and 
soberly, and, as far as possible, to consult what is perhaps, in his opinion, an 
excessive sensibility on the part of those around him. He would respect the 
police, have a horror of anarchy and disorder, learn to keep early hours, 
and comply with municipal regulations. He would look up with obedience 
to the beadle and the civil officers of his parish, with reverence to the sub- 
prefect, with veneration to the prefect, and with awe mingled with enthu- 
siasm to the Emperor and the Senate. He might be brought to understand 
that even a dog—in his own unassuming, unpretending way—may aspire to 
the character of a good citizen. All this might be accomplished by drawing 
up the dog-taxes on a graduated scale. The dog, for instance, who was seen 
about the streets at disreputable times, and in company with disreputable 
characters of either sex, might pay a proportionate sum a year. The 
dog who was believed to profess Socialistic theories, and being in a 
suspicious way about butchers’ shops, would be rated, say, at ten 
francs, or more. Dogs found with eatables in their possession under 
suspicious circumstances would be assessed, perhaps, at twenty ; for with 
respect to the property found on dogs it is unhappily almost universally 
the case that la propriété cest le vol. That terrible species of dog who walks 
round and round unoffending citizens, sniffing defiantly at their trowsers, 
should be taxed still higher. This would strike terror into such dogs as were 
dissatisfied with the established order of things, and be a consolation to all 
patriots, especially to sans-culottes. Any dog who, not having the fear of 
God or man before his eyes, so far forgot himself as to snap at a human leg, 
might be visited with a tax which would virtually amount to a prohibitory 
fine. Lastly, all dogs barking at night might be exposed to the utmost 
rigours of the tax-gatherer. The police would have orders to make notes of 
the general behaviour of such dogs as they met abroad, and to keep their eye 
upon those that frequented places of public resort—a rule which would be 
congenial to the spirit of their own general instructions, and full of comfort 
to all Republicans with sensitive legs. Such a code as this would, indeed, 
have been worthy of a great and a civilized country. Nor would it have 
been inconsistent with the theory of the Empire itself. The flag of France, 
we have been told, is to be found “ partout o% il y a une mission civilisatrice.” 
What can be a nobler purpose than the civilization of the dog; and the 
fitting him to take his place as a member of a virtuous republic? Hopes 
might, sooner or later, be held out to him of universal suffrage. Such, how- 
ever has not been the system upon which the French Council of State have 
proceeded. They have overlooked the civilization of the dog. They have 
examined the question from a purely metaphysical point of view. With 
them it has only been—what is a “dog of luxury ?” 

If any distinction at all can be drawn between a “ dog of luxury” and the 
dog of ordinary life, one might have imagined it would depend rather upon 
the wealth of the dog’s master than upon any peculiar features in the dog 
himself. An assessment upon so plain a principle would, however, have 
been contrary to the genius of French legislation. The spirit of the Code 
Napoleon requires that dogs should be classified with much greater detail. 
Political philosophy demands that any synoptical catalogue of dogs should 
be much more than a mere classification based upon logical division. Dogs 
must be ranked according to their habits and qualities, their occupation, 
their pursuits, and tastes. The following is a table of what may be considered 
dogs of luxury, which come under the working of the tax :— 


“1. The dog that runs about by himself in the streets; 2. The dog that 
accompanies his master when he goes out for a promenade; 3. The dog who is 
allowed to come to the fireside or run about the house from one room to another ; 
4. The dog permitted to play with the children; 5. The dog trained to seek for 
truffles ; and 6. The dog who, from old age or infirmity, has become useless, and 
is, consequently, kept constantly in the house.” 


It is, perhaps, fair that the dog who runs about by himself in the strects 
should come first. Judging from the somewhat mangy appearance of the 
dogs who run about the streets of Paris in particular, we should never have 
guessed that they were dogs of luxury. They seem rather to come under the 
category of the Great Unwashed. But the Council of State naturally feel 
that a dog who goes about the streets by himself must be a dog with time 
upon his hands. He is either a peripatetic philosopher, or else he is a dog 
about town. In either case he is not dependent on his labour or his brains 
for subsistence. He does not belong to the Proletariat. He has a status of 
his own. The dog who accompanies his master for a promenade is taxed on 
the same clear principle. The French law on this point is extraordinarily severe 
upon the dog “of promenade”—if we may so call him. In some cases it is 
true that he is ornamental. In most he is probably selected for his social 
and agreeable qualities. But it does certainly seem hard that a dog who has 
been working all the week should not be able to walk to the Bois de 
Boulogne upon a Sunday afternoon. Without this trifling solace life to the 
honest but sociable Parisian dog must be almost insupportable. Nor has 
any exception been made in the case of those dogs who keep a blind man as 
& companion. If a dog likes to go to the expense and trouble of taking a 
blind man about with him, it is too bad that he should be taxed for it. This 
is a work of charity, not of pride. We cannot but think that a distinction 
should have been drawn between the different kinds of promenade. There is 
the promenade of health and of distraction, which, within certain limits should 
be permitted to hard-working dogs. There is the promenade of charity in 
company with the blind, which should be encouraged, It is only the pro- 





menade of luxury and of ostentation—if we may use the term—which should 
be taxed. 

For the dog who is permitted to come to the fireside, and to range the 
house, we have less sympathy. Domestic felicity has its responsibilities as 
well as its privileges. A dog cannot expect to have a happy home without 
paying for it. He has a vested interest in the state and in good government. 
He is, indeed, next door to a landed proprietor, and must be rated as such. 
Nor, indeed, would common sense allow it to be otherwise. A dog who 
has access to the fireside is plainly a luxurious dog. A luxurious dog is 
evidently a dog of luxury. Nothing can be said in his behalf. Nor can a 
dog who plays with the children, or hunts for truffles, complain. Agreeable 
manners and social cultivation are a sort of capital in themselves. A tax 
upon fascination and ability is, in reality, a kind of property-tax ; the fortu- 
nate dog who possesses them is so far wealthy. His talents are marketable, 
and accordingly rateable. As a tax on fascination is a kind of property-tax, 
a tax upon truffle-hunters is a species of tax upon game licences. But the 
last class of “dogs of luxnry” introduces to us a little touching picture of 
patriarchal canine life. The aged and venerable dog, who, perhaps, is the 
father of a family, has retired from public life. He sits in the chimney- 
corner, and patronizes the younger dogs of the house ; he is loved and 
cherished by those around him ; he ranks with the grandfather and grand- 
mother of the household as an object of affection or of “ culte.” He is per- 
mitted to do nothing except to eat and to bask by the fire. Filial piety in 
France would not suffer so domestic a scene to be passed over in silence. To 
have conceived and depicted it, does honour to the heads and hearts of the 
Council of State ; they would have been less than Frenchmen if they omitted 
it. Buta green old age of comfort and felicity is, after all, a luxury. It is 
an honour to support such a dog as we have painted here before us ; but it 
is also a gracious and agreeable burden. No Frenchman who has a soul will 
crudge the expense of contributing to this last tax ; it will be cheerfully paid 
so long as it pleases the venerable “dog of luxury” to live. The Council of 
State, indeed, in their catalogue, have given us a pleasant and consecutive 
tableau of the life and history of a polished dog of fashion. In early youth 
he runs about the streets, happy, light-hearted, joyous ; in maturer years, he 
frequents the parks, the Boulevards, the café, and the lounge. Time grows, 
and he settles down into domestic life—un chien bien rangé. The years 
pass on, and children gather round him. It is his delight to minister to their 
pleasures, and to provide for their amusement. The last scene of this strange 
eventful history is the chimney-corner. Over this period of his existence the 
Council of State almost drop a tear. Pious reminiscences will follow him to 
the grave, and over his tomb it may be written :—“ Sacred to the memory 
of a dog, who, being a dog of luxury, behaved as such, and was taxed 
accordingly.” 








MURDER AND PIETY. 


A rr1At for life is one of the most impressive scenes which the common 
routine of human affairs affords. Few who have been present on such an 
occasion can forget the solemnity of the impression which it produces. The 
anxious calmness and impartiality of the judge, the grave and quiet discharge 
of their respective duties by the counsel, the earnest and almost awestruck 
attention of the spectators, and the dramatic completeness of the inquiry, 
make up a whole which can hardly be forgotten. The consciousness that 
human life is really at stake, and does actually depend on the result of the 
investigation, of which every step takes place before the eyes of the spec- 
tators, gives a reality and an interest to the scene which belongs to few others. 
It is an awful thing to see a man standing at the bar in the pride of youth 
and strength, and to think that the accomplished and courteous persons who 
play the principal parts in the scene which is passing, are engaged in delibe- 
rating whether or not he is to be publicly put to death in the course of the 
next fortnight or three weeks. On the bystanders, and no doubt on some of 
the actors in such scenes, they make a deep and lasting impression, but there 
is frequently, it may almost be said usually, one person who fails to take it in. 
The murderer himself is often wrapped in such a strange web of delusions, 
that even the gallows and the rope do not seem to bring him to himself. 
Having lived a life of unspeakable guilt, he dies a death of unutterable cant, 
and goes out of this world with his mouth stuffed with a set of phrases about 
the next, which are enough to fill the mind of any reasonable person with 
almost as much loathing as the crime for which the man who utters them is 
about to suffer. 

Any one who has watched the administration of criminal justice must 
have seen many cases which illustrate the truth of this observation. The 
captain of a merchantman who tortured to death one of his sailors by repeated 
acts of loathsome brutality, was hanged at Liverpool some years ago in a 
sort of odour of sanctity. Two ruffians who murdered an old man in Lincoln- 
shire for @ sovereign, and afterwards tried by repeated and systematic lying, 
persisted in to the last moment, to throw upon each other the guilt which 
belonged to both, went to the gallows quoting hymns and exchanging 
assurances that in a few moments they should meet in heaven. A youth 
who shot his father through the head in order to steal his savings became 
so pious after his sentence that a controversy was carried on in the local 
papers about the religious denomination to which he belonged, and he died 
with unctuous effusions of piety which would have done very well for the end 
of a sermon, and which consisted principally of assertions of his fixed 
assurance that he was going straight to heaven, Perhaps the most striking 
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‘ase of all was that of a woman, who after repeated murders, was at last 
convicted of poisoning a child, and sentenced to death. She calmly informed 
the chaplain that she was quite easy in her mind, that for many years she 
had felt that her sins were pardened, and that nothing could affect her 
pardon. She had, however, sufficient sensibility left to hang herself the 
night before her execution. This may have been wrong, but it showed some 
vestiges of natural human feeling. 

All these cases, to which many others might be added, are thrown into the 
shade by one of which the details have just been published. A man named 
Taylor was convicted at the last Liverpool Assizes of having murdered a 
house agent, named Mellor, with every circumstance of deliberate ferocity 
und malice. In January last, one of Taylor’s children was killed by the 
explosion of a boiler, and subsequently Mellor distrained his goods for his 
rent. Taylor seems to have attributed the explosion of the boiler to Mellor’s 
negligence. Under this impression he went to his office armed with a large 
butter-knife, and killed him with seven or eight mortal wounds, one of which 
eut through his heart. Before committing this crime, the three surviving 
children were put to death ; how is not exactly known, but probably by 
Taylor, with or without the assistance of his wife. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to defend the criminal on the ground of insanity. He was con- 
victed, sentenced to death, and hanged in pursuance of his sentence last 
Saturday, at noon. 

Having gloried in his crime during the interval after his conviction, Taylor, 
on the last day of his life, addressed his wife a long letter, stuffed full of 
pious observations ; for example,—‘‘The sun has risen bright, and pouring 
forth its rays on nature. But will not also the Sun of Righteousness shine 
on our dark minds, and illuminate them, and show you, my dear, as well as 
me, all that may exist there that is not in conformity with the will of God ? 
and may we both be enabled to root out all that may be in our evil nature 
that will prevent us from enjoying the pleasure of heaven to its greatest 
extent!” There is a great deal more to the same effect, and equally dis- 
gusting. 

Such behaviour suggests several reflections. In the first place, who is to 
blame for it? Is the proper conclusion to be drawn from such language that 


the man who used it was not only a monster of cruelty and malice, but a | 


monster of hypocrisy? Monsters are not so common, and the fact that other 
murderers besides Taylor habitually use almost the same phraseology, shows 
that this explanation does not solve all the difficulties of the case. There is 
no reason to suppose that hypocrisy and brutality generally go together ; nor 
is it easy to see why men who have nothing to gain or lose should use such 
language if it were not natural to them todo so. There can be no doubt 
that the great reason why criminals use such language is, that they have been 
sedulously taught it. One great object which those who have access to them 
struggle to obtain, is that of bringing them to feel that if they can only get 
their minds into a certain state of feeling, their future prospects become, by 


that very fact, perfectly cheerful, and even triumphant. This is not the place | 





to describe the particular forms which such exhortations take, or to discuss | 


the truth of the principles on which they proceed. 
on the subject may, however, be allowed. A belief in future rewards and 


One general observation | 


punishments awarded by a Being of infinite justice and wisdom, is the car- | 


dinal doctrine of all religion that rises above pantheism or its equivalents. 
Any theological system stands self-condemned which practically destroys 
this doctrine, by teaching men that sin and suffering can be disjoined, so 
that a bloody murder here may be made the passport to infinite enjoyments 
hereafter, if the murderer can get upa certain quantity of pious emotion 
before he is hanged. It is one ot the distinguishing features of Christianity in 
veneral, and of the Church of England in particular, that it abstains from all 
definite teaching on this point. The general principle that the consequences 
of sin here and hereafter are tremendous is strongly asserted, but it is 
asserted in language so indefinite, so much mixed up with metaphor and 
mystery, that no one who confines his instructions within the limits of his 
commission can feel himself entitled to divest the matter of the mystery in 
which it has providentially been left. It is hardly conceivable that any one 
who takes the Bible and Prayer-book as his guide, apart from the systems 
which have been constructed about them, should venture to say more to such 
a man as Taylor than that he is in an awful plight, that he stands exposed to 
frightful consequences, and that though he ought not to despair, he ought to 


A . p , 
leave the world in an agony of remorse and fear, heightened rather than | 


softened by such hopes as may still remain to him. It is a far better service 
to bring such a man to see what a hateful wretch he is than to send him out 
of the world with hymns and texts on his lips, mixed with confident asser- 
tions about heaven. The first step for such a man towards heaven, or any- 
thing else worth having, is to get some sort of glimpse of the blackness of the 
guilt which has caused him to be turned out of one world into another, where, 
in all probability, murderers learn a set of lessons of which few gaol chaplains 
suspect the existence. 

It is not merely from their theological instructors that great criminals 
derive the poisonous cant with which they are in the habit of disgracing their 
last moments. A rebound from the careless brutality of former times has 
produced a cowardly and self-indulgent horror of the infliction of pain and 
disgrace, which considerably mars the efficiency of our administration of 
criminal justice. From the judge who abstains from saying anything that 
can hurt the culprit’s feelings, with the stereotyped remark, “ It is no part of 
my duty to aggravate the awful position in which you stand,” down to the 














gaoler who humanely provides the excellent breakfast, of which the prisoner 

partakes with an appearance of appetite,” every one who has to do witha 
condemned man is anxious to soothe and comfort him. He is never made to 
feel that he both is and ought tobe an object of abhorrence as well as a 
subject of punishment. There was something to be said in favour of the old 
law, which provided speedy execution in cases of murder, and strict confine- 
ment, with bread and water diet, in the interval. When a man is to be hanged 
he should not be complimented out of the world. 

As if it were necessary to bring together the most opposite forms of folly, 
the same paper which records the pious effusions of the lying murderer, con- 
tains a “ craniological report” upon him by a Mr. Frederick Bridges. This 
gentleman observes that his ear was “ placed at an angle of 40° in relation to 
his eyebrow.” That the width of the head over the ears was 6°6 inches, and 
the “‘ vertical depth of the coronal or region of the moral instruments of the 
mind, 1°8 inches.” We are further informed that “these measurements show 
that Taylor had a basilar brain” (whatever that may be), “and that all the 
propensities that we possess in common with the lower animals were in very 
great excess over the moral feelings.” Then follows a list of qualities, forty 
in number, with their different sizes. It appears that his organ of sublimity 
was moderate, that of “humourousness” full, that of marriage alsor full, 
and that of benevolence “rather small.” Altogether his organs “ rendered 
him a most dangerous and formidable character, as they would give him 
an implacable feeling of revenge, and he could take the life of any- 
thing that stood in his way without the least compunction either before 
or after the deed.” If this report had been made before Taylor com- 
mitted his crimes this would have been all very well, but it is easy 
to be a prophet after the event. Whilst he was about it it was a pity that 
Mr. Frederick Bridges did not say that Taylor had just the sort of brain which 
made it perfectly certain that he would stab Mr. Mellor with a butter-knife 
in eight places. As it is, the report throws no light at all on the death 
of the children. Destructiveness, of course, might have something to do 
with it—if such a quality ever existed out of phrenological books,—but how 
could combativeness, self-esteem, or firmness, either alone or in combination, 
impel a man to poison three unresisting children with chloroform? It would 
be interesting to know whether the size of the organs in Taylor’s “ basilar” 
brain would ever have been discovered from an examination of the brain itself 
without the skull, and also whether any human being could undertake to 
distinguish, with even proximate clearness, between the operations of the 
forty different faculties ascribed to it. What are the organs of eventuality 
and inhabitativeness, and when do they operate? What is the difference 
between the organs of amativeness and that of marriage? What between 
marvellousness and sublimity? Craniological reporters like Mr. Bridges are 
like men who try to describe a place of which they are ignorant in a language 
which they do not know. 








THE GREAT STOKE-UPON-TRENT CONTROVERSY. 


WE may congratulate ourselves at last upon being in possession of the 
whole Stoke-upon-Trent correspondence. The series of brilliant repartees, 
rejoinders, and refutations which have dazzled that gloomy town, have at 
last come to anend. The literature which has grouped itself around the 
question, whether Mr. Beresford Hope did or did not give his sanction to the 
candidateship of Mr. Serjeant Shee, would, if collected, fill a moderately- 
sized pamphlet. It is often said that, since the introduction of the penny 
postage, the art of letter-writing has declined. People, it is urged, sit down 
now to write letters with less sense of the dignity and importance of the act ; 
a communication which can be sent for so small a sum can hardly, they 
consider, be worth very much pains in the composition, and even the spelling 
and the syntax suffer where haste and not accuracy is to be studied. Mr. 
Beresford Hope is not of this opinion. His correspondence, if we may judge 
from the samples which we have lately had, is not lightly taken in hand. 
The author of the Stoke-upon-Trent letters is a man of gravity and grammar. 
The restorer of so many painted windows, the undaunted champion of the 
rigbts and privileges of hops, is not likely to treat political questions with 
levity ; a gentleman who has tried very hard to become a candidate for the 
representation of his university must not take liberties with style. It is 
true that Mr. Hope has not attained his consummate weight of epistolary 
eloquence without considerable practice ; and letter-writing has always pos- 
sessed a charm for him only second to the imperative claims of high art and 
of malt. It is not very long ago since he sent a communication to the Times, 
pointing out his view of the American question, which, he was kind enough 
to add, he had not adopted without singular opportunities of testing the 
opinion of the people of the country. This is Mr. Hope on practical ques- 
tions: as to his treatment of more metaphysical subjects, it is only necessary 
to point to a certain well-remembered letter to the electors of Cambridge, 
written three years ago, in which he inculeated the profound doctrine that 
what England required was amelioration unaccompanied by change. We 
now have Mr. Hope upon a personal matter. We are glad he is well through 
it. When the editor of the Eatanswill Gazette was good enough to read from 
the file of that paper, for Mr. Pickwick’s amusement, a few of the leaders 
which he had once written upon the Buff job of appointing a new toll-man 
to the turnpike, it is recorded that the old gentleman’s eyes were closed, as 
if with excess of pleasure, during the whole time of their perusal. 

Mr. Hope and Mr. Grenfell, Conservative and Liberal ere have 
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been contesting Stoke-upon-Trent. Mr. Hope seems chiefly to have taken as 

his political programme the advocacy of the Southern States of America, and 

in a spirited address, delivered since the great correspondence, he has beauti- 
fully called upon the freemen of the borough of Stoke not to allow themselves 
to be dictated to by “ John Bright, the great Birmingham orator, the friend of 

Napoleon and Lincoln.” It is the first time that we have ever heard a 

candidate express his claims in the form of an appeal to his audience to revolt 

against the intellectual tyranny of a member of Parliament in respect of 

a foreign quarrel with which neither of them has the smallest connection. 

Possibly Mr. Hope’s success with such arguments as these may have been 

sufficiently slight to encourage the hopes of his opponent. “ Grenfell, 

Retrenchment, and Reform,’ may have been a more useful cry than “ Hope, 

and the progress from Slavery to Serfdom in the Southern States.” How- 

ever, the tables are turned by the appearance of a new candidate. Serjeant 

Shee is an ultra-Liberal, and divides the Liberal party most opportunely for 

the Conservative candidate. Moreover, in questions bearing on Church 
policy, the influence of Serjeant Shee would not be so far discordant with 
Mr. Hope’s views as to make the claims of the latter more weak with a large 
number of the electors of Stoke. Clearly Serjeant Shee is a godsend to Mr. 
Hope. The question is, what brought him? Radical Irish barristers do not: 
generate themselves spontaneously in exciting borough contests. Did he 
come of his own accord, merely for the fun of being beaten? or did he come 
for the fun of beating Mr. Grenfell? or did he—O wicked suspicion !—did 
he come not without the wish and connivance of the astute patron of Hope? 
To this last horrible thought, Mr. Grenfell seems to have given utterance 
in a speech delivered to the populace. Mr. Grenfell appears, from what we 
gather in this literature, to be a gentleman of a light and airy character, desti- 
tute of those solid qualities of mind and style which so distinguish his oppo- 
nent. He has never been trained, it is evident, in the contemplation of 
Gothic architecture ; nor has British malt liquor found in him a champion of 
debate. His little letters play like feathers on the surface of the correspon- 
dence. In his interview with his antagonist, he preserved, says the latter, “a 
tone of levity,” even when dealing with the awful charge abovenamed. His 
accusation was enough, however, completely to horrify Mr. Hope. If it was 
not for the relief afforded by letter-writing, we cannot conceive what would 
have become of the latter gentleman. He is almost staggered by the very 
idea of having, in the person of his committee, winked at the learned Serjeant. 
He cannot quite work out whether or not Mr. Grenfell accused him of it ; 
but, at all events, he did not, in his speech, make it quite clear that Mr. Hope 
did not, had not, could not, would not, so wink. For once, in the agony 
of the idea suggested, the correspondent forgets his style, and beautifully 
but ungrammatically remarks, that “the act, if it were true, would 
cover him with disgrace.” He implores his rival to consider his feelings 
and retract. To this appeal we regret to say that Mr. Grenfell returns 
an answer, the heartlessness of which is only equalled by its want of 
logic. He tosses"off a short note which must have wounded Mr. Hope's 
feelings more than we like to picture to ourselves. He does not think it 
would disgrace Mr. Hope at all to do his best to divide the opposite side. 
Mr. Hope knows what elections are by this time. Corruption, is it? 
Well, there are other things very often done that are much worse. He 
remains very faithfully. Such is the tenorof this most culpable note. It is 
worth noticing how its cheerful banter must have aggravated the pain of the 
charge, while it entirely neglects to accept the issue of its truth or falsehood. 
Mr. Hope could not bear it. Once more he found refuge in his letter-paper. 
“Oh, you very wicked person,” he seems to say, “how can you talk so?” 
In the fulness of his heart he declares his purity much after the manner of 
the patriarch Job, and is just not too exhausted to remember to send off the 
correspondence to the London papers before he can receive a reply. There 
seems to have been an interview in the meantime, the nature of which is 
matter of dispute. The light and easy gentleman calls it a frank explana- 
tion ; the heavy and virtuous gentleman takes quite another view. It was a 
meeting between Sadducee and Pharisee ; we can imagine how the one hardly 
thought the subject worth so much talk, and how the other, full, as he him- 
self says, of self-respect, refused to let it drop. “I preserved throughout a 
tone of perfect good-humour.” The genial urbanity of Mr. Hope towards a 
person who had accused him of conduct that would cover him with disgrace, 
and who would not retract the charge, is very pleasant to think of. We 
cannot but feel that he weakened his cause by his goodness of heart ; but he 
showed that the greatest letter-writer is after all but a man. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the whole scene was given to the public in the columns 
of the journals a few days after, in the form of another epistle as lofty in its 
moral bearing as its predecessors. There is one more letter in the corre- 
spondence from the pen of Mr. Grenfell—a reply to a flank attack from 
Serjeant Shee. The utterly light tone of Mr. Grenfell’s mind is displayed 
again. He declines to give any explanation till the Serjeant has apologized 
first, and is very glad to receive his declaration of innocence. Serjeant Shee 
feels himself compelled—goodness knows by what force—to publish the 
correspondence again. 

Our only ground for hesitating to pass judgment on all this literature is a 
fear lest Mr. Beresford Hope should take it into his head to write to us. 
We declare at once, in self-defence, that we believe him to be a person of 
distinguished probity » an Anglo-Catholic of the first water, and a very fitand 
proper person to sit in Parliament till doomsday. We confess with regret 


that we find his virtue a little ponderous, his self-respect a little overstrained, 


and his letters a little dull. He would, perhaps, have done better in the 
primitive church. The world at present seems not quite up to his standard. 
Levity now stalks abroad and makes hideous accusations ; virtue has to take 
refuge in the penny post, and gratuitous printing in the newspapers. Levity’s 
offence seems on this occasion to have been that it suggested that an election 
committee were encouraging divisions in the opposite party. Virtue gives to 
the world a correspondence some columns long, and nails its colours to the 
mast. Is not all this a little unnecessary? It would perhaps be wrong of 
Mr. Hope to have brought down Mr. Serjeant Shee as a candidate, but the 
highest orthodoxy and the purest Conservatism have done many worse things 
in their time. If corruption meant nothing more than this, our political 
system would not have very much amiss with it. No one ever told Mr. 
Hope, otherwise than by a figure of speech, that he had personally given 
money to Serjeant Shee ; on the other hand, it was certain that many Con- 
servatives in Stoke had strongly encouraged his appearance. Mr. Hope 
might have denied it, if he pleased ; but he need not have rent his clothes at 
the suggestion ; he need not have set himself forward as the paragon of 
political purity ; and he need not have supposed that all the world takes an 
absorbing interest in the character, conduct, motives, and correspondence of 


Mr. Beresford Hope. 


GAMBLING AT HOMBURG. 

Havre described the pleasant situation of Homburg, its medicinal water 
and its salubrious air, we may now give some account of its gaming estab- 
lishment, one of the most celebrated “ hells” upon earth. 

In the year 1841 two brothers, of the name of Blanc, one of whom had 
been formerly concerned in the gaming-houses at Paris, procured a lease 
from the present Landgrave, and obtained permission to open a gambling- 
house, or a Kur-Saal, as it is called here. At its beginning the establishment 
was humble, but it has now become, by the energy and activity of the sur- 
viving one of these two brothers, the most gorgeous and ambitious “ hell” in 
Germany. Many additions have been from time to time made, involving a 














great expenditure ; and at the present moment additional buildings are being 
erected, at a cost of £50,000. One of the great charms of Homburg is the 
exquisite beauty of the pleasure-grounds, which are of great extent, and stretch 
from the Kur-Saal to the fountains. The manner in which they have been laid 
out reflects infinite credit on the person who designed them. Their beauty is 
much enhanced by the fine trees which are to be found in many places 
scattered about. The pleasure-grounds extend on the east side to 
woods of oak, beech, and birch, which are the representatives of former 
forests. The whole country to the north and east of Homburg is full of 
scenes of sylvan beauty which cannot fail to delight every person who has 
the soul to admire views of the choicest landscape scenery. Drives and 
rides through woods abound in all directions. A few minutes are sufficient 
to take the lover of solitude away from the haunts of men into spots 
presenting the most perfect quiet and repose, where he may forget the 
eternal jingle of the roulette table and the monotonous cal] of the dealer of 
the cards. 

Humble as were its beginnings, Homburg is now the great temple of 
gambling in Germany, and M. Blanc is the high-priest of Fortune, who is 
either a goddess or a demon, as she smiles or frowns on her votaries. On 
M. Blane and the shareholders of the establishment she never ceases to 
smile. Few of her votaries can say as much in her favour, for, with very 
few exceptions, she proves a Circe to all who come within her clutch. The 
man who devised the games of Trente et Quarante and Roulette was a clever 
fellow in his way, and must have understood thoroughly the credulity of 
men. ‘The chances in favour of the bank at the former of these games, as 
played at Homburg, are very small, being not more than five-eighths per 
cent. At the other game the chances in favour of the bank amount to about 
three per cent. Notwithstanding, however, the smallness of the odds, the 
bank has always won, and will always continue to win, enormous sums of 
money. The net dividend last year at Homburg amounted to the sum of about 
£160,000, being about 48 per cent. on its capital of £350,000. This large sum 
of money does not, however, by any means represent the whole gains of the 
company. The necessary yearly expenses of the establishment are said to be 
not less than £50,000 ; the rent to the Landgrave amounts to £5,000 a year ; 
and £2,000 a year must be spent on the town of Homburg and its charities. 
A sum of money, therefore, amounting to nearly £60,000 a year must be 
paid before any dividend is declared. The expenses of the establishment 
seem enormous ; but a large number of persons are engaged in the service of 
the company. The croupiers are in number from seventy to eighty. The 
band alone costs nearly £2,000 a year. The cost of fire and lighting is very 
large, and a number of gardeners are required to keep the pleasure-grounds 
in order. The salaries of the croupiers vary from £400 to £120 a year. Those 








who receive the highest salaries are called chefs de parti, They sit behind 








the dealer of cards at the rouge et noir table and superintend the game 
j . : ‘ - oe 4 

The croupiers at the rouge et noir table receive higher salaries than those at 
the roulette. Accuracy and quickness are very necessary in a dealer,—a 
>] c 





mistake in counting the numbers on the cards may be serious when large 
sums are at stake, and may expose the company to charges of dishonesty ; it 
is not every man who can be employed as a dealer. The tax on the 
memory is rather severe, and the dealers are often changed in the course 
of the day. The capital of the company is divided into forty-two thousand 
shares ; half of them belong to M. Blanc; six thousand belong to his sister ; 
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and the other sixteen thousand may be purchased, like other shares, in 
the market. The shares, originally 100 florins each, may be purchased 
at 170 florins. They would rise much higher were it not feared that the 
Duke of Darmstadt will, on his accession to Homburg, put down the esta- 
blishment by force. How far a lease granted by the present Landgrave will 
bind him seems doubtful, but it is probable that the lease contains stringent 
covenants as to indemnification in the event of the lease being rescinded. 
The shareholders of the establishment seem to entertain apprehension as to 
what may take place, for they are beginning to put their house in order and 
provide for contingencies. It is expected that in the course of this month 
certain terms will be proposed by the Landgrave, by virtue of which a sinking 
fund is to be provided for the gradual redemption of the shares. By this 
means it is hoped that the number of shares and the capital of the company 
may soon be reduced within such reasonable limits, as to admit of an 
arrangement with the Government for the final closing of the establishment 
at no distant period. The Governments of Baden and Nassau are also 
resolved to put down the public gaming-houses in their dominions, so that 
the one at Mannheim, and one if not two other very smull and insignificant 
establishments in the Electorate of Cassel, will then be the only remaining 
ones in Germany. The Diet, however, hopes that after the stoppage of 
gambling-tables in other parts of Germany, that obstinate and incorrigible 
person, the Elector, may also be induced to give in his adhesion to the same 
moral movement. 


The chief winnings at Homburg, and generally at all the gaming places, 
arise from the aggregate losses of the small players. Occasionally reckless 
players may lose a few thousands of pounds, but the sum derived in this way 
does not nearly equal the amount of florins and five-franc pieces won so many 
times over by the bank every hour. The game of roulette is much more 
productive to the establishment than the other game. The greater crowd 
of people constantly round the table shows the superior attractiveness 
of that game to the small player ; it is more easily understood, the modes of 
play are more diversified, and the money won is much greater when Dame 
Fortune guides the jingling marble into a favourite spoke of the wheel. 


The luck which some persons seem to have in hitting the successful number | 


is most singular. Rapidly, however, as money may be sometimes won at the 
roulette table, it is as rapidly lost. From eleven o'clock in the morning till 
eleven at night, the rattle of the marble is to be heard incessantly from year’s 
end to year’s end, on Sundays and Saturdays aiike. 
turns in the hour averages about forty ; and supposing the establishment to 


win only a florin a turn, the gains throughout the year would, at this rate, | 0 
| the sacrifice are inscribed. The speculative or laudably ambitious trades- 


the year must be very large, for the roulette table is always crowded on that | man, having paid for copyright, or at least contracted, for a reserved moiety 


amount to £14,600. The sums gained by the bank on Sundays throughout 
day by persons from Frankfort. Fair or foul weather makes no difference, 
for the railway terminus is only a very short walk from the Kur-Saal. The 
chief and highest players at Homburg are generally Germans, and high stakes 
are sometimes seen laid down by Germans very common in appearance. The 


The number of | 
| follies and vices of men. 
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by chance and the turn of a wheel, and not by honest labour, is demoralizing. 
The star of these gaming companies would seem to be now paling, and the 
small governments of Germany appear to be opening their eyes to the discredit 
which they entail. Such establishments, in spite of the money which these 
companies are bound by their covenants to lay out, are in the long run 
prejudicial both to the character and the interest of the people of the place 
itself, as well as demoralizing to all their neighbours. 

It is the Germans themselves that are most injured by these establish- 
ments. More money is lost at Homburg by the citizens of Frankfort, of 
Mayence, and the other large towns of Germany, than by persons of all the 
other nations of the world. The day will be a fortunate one for the German 
people, when a clean sweep is made of all these establishments. Every 
symptom now shows that the tide is set in which will sweep them away. 
Persons who wish to see a “hell” in its splendour and glory should lose no 
time in visiting Homburg. In a few years “hells” in Germany may be a 


thing of the past. 








BICKERINGS IN THE BOOK TRADE. 

Ir is the warning of an inspired author, that of making many books there 
isnoend. “Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep,” it might be 
the confession of many authors that much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
Not a few of these, if they would own it, might agree with their booksellers, 
that much publishing is vanity and'vexation of spirit. The loss,indeed, of such 
rash ventures is often unequally shared. If there be two names on the title- 
page of an unsaleable volume, although “’tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s 
name in print,” the author’s name usually betrays the man who has purchased 
that flattering distinction with a certain waste of purse, after an indefinite 
consumption of his brains and midnight oil. Could we not get a statistical 
return of the money so expended, with results encouraging to the paper- 
makers’ and printers’ arts, in the publication of “ books which ought not to 
be written,” and which cannot possibly be read? The number of new books 
produced in a twelvemonth is more than 5,000, to the best of this deponent’s 
belief, though he won’t swear it is as much as 10,000. What proportion of 
them, having no better raison @étre than laborious idleness and costly self- 
delusion, yet contribute to the honest profits and wages of the merchant 
librarian and the artist in letter-type? This calculation might go far to 
illustrate that moral or immoral paradox of the “ Fable of the Bees,” which 
insists on. the gain that accrues to our social economy from the personal 


But sometimes it is at the bottom of the title-page that the mistake and 
of contingent profits, the risk of typographical costs, finds but too speedy 


occasion to repent that he has been lured on by the ephemeral popularity of a 
topic, and by the confident volubility or social reputation of one of the 


_ promising“ mob of gentlemen who write with ease.” He has bitten ata 


French and Russians, who are often great players, generally prefer Baden. | 


The greatest player who has been known of late years at any of these esta- 


blishments is a Spaniard, of the name of Garcia. Two years ago he won, by | 
the most daring play, at Homburg alone, £70,000. His winnings at other | 
places during the year rose, it is said, to £30,000, so that in that one year Dame | 


Fortune had smiled on him to the value of £100,000. The reckless man, 


however, had, like all gamblers, not won enough ; he continued to play; | 
the fickle goddess deserted her votary, and all his gains were lost last year | 


more rapidly than they had been made. He is at present to be seen at 
Homburg on the scene of his former triumphs ; but, as is the case with all 


fellows who have lost their money, the world of gamblers and gazers point | ; ful 
Occasionally, however, he tries to win back the | mutinous brood, “ all folios, quartos, octavos, and duodecimos, ungrate 


When he plays, | 


him out as a fallen hero. 
smiles of Fortune, but she continues coy, and will not listen. 


it is thought to be on commission, or as the agent of a small knot of players, | 


Many English play at Homburg, but few lay down high stakes. The sum of 
money, however, which they contribute to the bank is, perhaps, by no means in- 
considerable. One of the chief characters at the roulette-table isa Russian lady 
of high rank, once a brilliant ornament of the Court of Alexander. She is 
an excellent, kind-hearted, and a most lady-like woman ; but her passion for 
roulette is strong. Her tall figure, with the large brown straw wide-awake 
on her head, strikes all strangers as most singular, as she stands over the 
roulette-table and scatters florins upon the numbers. She gains often, but 
on the whole she loses heavily. She plays, however, like a gentlewoman, 
never loses her temper, never says anything that may wound the feelings 
even of a croupier, and never claims any stake that does not belong to her, 
The filching of the money of other people is one of the industries actively 
carried on at Homburg, and even Englishwomen have been known to try 
their hands at this disreputable trick. The arrival at the table of a green- 
horn, or the inattention of a player, are the occasions on which these light- 
fingered gentry ply their vocation. In the evening, when the tables are 
crowded, a player must keep a sharp look-out on his money, or else it may 
vanish whilst his back is turned. The managing body of the establishment 
exercises a despotic power over all persons who come within the rooms ; any 
person suspected of cheating in any wayis watched, and if found out, he is either 
drummed out of the town, or handed over to the civil authorities of the place- 
But the utmost vigilance cannot always keep the place clear of dishonest 
characters. The gaming-tables are conducted on the fairest principles ; but the 
very atmosphere of a gaming-room and the sight of piles of gold, to be acquired 








prospectus, and lo ! he is bitten ; he finds himself grievously “ sold,” because 
he cannot sell. The late Mr. Edmund Curll, who kept shop in Fleet-street, 
at the sign of the “ Bible and Dial,” betrayed much resentment on this 
account’ in his delirious ravings, when he sat in sorrow, and deplored the 
mess which he had made of it, after drinking a cup of drugged sack 
insidiously mixed for him by Mr. Pope. He is reported to have broken out 
in a furious invective against his own stock in trade. Those piles of un- 
marketable ware, so many dead failures which his distempered imagination 
fancied to be alive, seemed all at once to rush down upon him from their 
shelves, all fluttering their leaves and flapping their covers at him with dis- 
orderly gestures of insolent revolt. “ Curse you all!” he thus accosted the 


varlets that ye are, who have so long taken up room in my house without 
paying for your lodging, must I be always plagued with you ? But we spare 
to quote the maledictions and the still more dreadful menaces with which 
this enraged parent, bursting the ties of nature, bespattered the hapless 
offspring of his unblessed connection with the literary garretteers. 

At the present day, the London publishing trade is carried on by a class 
of gentlemen who, by their enlightened intelligence, good taste, and libe- 


by their public-spirited enterprise and commercial integrity, may 


ralit - - : 
ys anufacturers in this nation, for 


compare with any class of merchants or mam 
whose entertainment and instruction they provide. The sordid race of Curlls 


and Lintotts, whose ludicrous contentions amused the wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign, have slunk into the back slums of Bibliopolis, and Grub-street is no 
longer typical of its ways. The more is our surprise and regret, if we detect 
in one or two recent publications, belonging to particular branches of this 
noble trade, some very unpleasant features, which deserve to be corrected by 
any guardian of the dignity and purity of our literature, standing aloof from 
the jealousies and independent of the favours of the book-market. <i 

It will have been observed by most habitual book-buyers, that, within the 
last few years, several class periodicals have been started, which differing in 
their plan, and extremely different in their style and spirit, are each under 
the editorship of some one book-dealing firm, having been created on purpose 
to facilitate its proprietors’ ordinary business. Nobody can find fault with 
such a paper, while it is properly conducted, as a vehicle for advertising their 
private concerns. Nor can we question the right of a bookseller, as well as 
any other person, to invest a portion of his capital in establishing a public 
journal, though its comments upon such wares as come into the literary 
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market will naturally be read with some distrust. But common decency 
requires that the functions of journalism, in such a case, shall not be mixed 
up with the higgling, squabbling, puffing, and decrying policy of a wholesale 
and retail trade. 

The eminent house of Longman & Co., in May, 1855, first began the 
quarterly issue of a paper which, though it bears the perhaps too general 
title of “Notes on Books, or Literary Intelligence,” is strictly and properly 
a circular for the use of the customers of Messrs. Longman & Co.; and it is 
sent to them gratis. It gives neither more nor less than what it professes to 
give, “ An analysis of the works published by Messrs. Longman in each 
quarter ;” the full title and description of each book, with its size and 
number of pages, its retail price and date of publication, and with a concise 
outline of its subject, briefly setting forth the subject, argument, and method 
of treatment, but without a word of express commendation of the author's 
work. This paper, edited with skill, judgment, and scholarly accuracy, forms 
a readable synopsis of that portion of the literature of the period in which 
Messrs. Longman have a pecuniary concern ; but it takes no notice of the 
operations of any other publishers, nor does it cite, or discuss, or reply to the 
critical opinions of regular journalists, whether favourable or adverse to the 
productions of Messrs. Longman themselves. The next example is that of 
Mr. Mudie, who has set up, for the use of subscribers to his Library, a 
“Monthly Register of Current Literature,” in which they are furnished with 
a very short and hasty account of the subject and the nature of every inter- 
esting book that has been added to the Library in the past month, besides a 
mere list of books announced for immediate publication. 


But there is another periodical of similar origin, which departs very widely 
from the plan adhered to by these in consistently minding their own business, 
and eschewing all pretensions to the office of public censor. It is one that 
combines the trade circular and price-list of a bookselling firm, who carry 
on the business at once of a publisher, a retail dealer, and a secondhand 
chapman, with a strange assumption of the functions of independent journalism, 
which it abuses with small regard either to the customary proprieties of the 
public press, or to those regulating the private transactions of social life. To 
expose, without the slightest excuse or occasion, the terms of a proposed 
bargain in the ordinary way of purchase and sale, for the purpose of 
reflecting injuriously on the person we have dealt with, is conduct in our 
view unworthy of a public journalist. The Library Circular, being sold at 
a price, and offered by advertisement, like any other journal, for the enter- 
tainment of the general reader, is fairly subject to that animadversion which 
it would not incur if it were simply an account of “new and secondhand 
books” to be bought in the shop of Messrs. Tinsley, Brothers. It com- 
menced last April, undertaking “to give a summary of the contents” of 
books issued in the previous month, so as “to enable those who order 
them to know the kind of books they will receive.” At the outset, i 
bore prefixed to these notices an express disclaimer of the office of 
criticism, but that self-denying ordinance was dropped in the June number, 
and the Library Circular now brandishes the critical rod with a highly self- 
complacent and positive air. ‘The rod “ breaks Priscian’s head,” or Lindley 
Murray’s, as often as anybody’s, a dozen times in a page. “Who breeds 
fat bullocks should himself be fut ;” but who sells books may, unlike 
Dodsley, be an illiterate shopman; yet he is none the less fit to write 
about them, [for he can estimate their worth—to a penny. The Library 
Coreular, if not independently conducted, is written very independently 
of the rules of English syntax. By the gravity of its judgments, and by the 
grammatical harmony of its sentences, it bids fair to be an efficient and 
ornamental member of the Bench in our republic of letters. In its last 
number, for instance, when reviewing the work upon slavery, by Mr. Balme, 
an American clergyman, the Library Circular wittily remarks, that “the 
book is Balmey, but decidedly not balmy ; its author has evidently no con- 
nection with Gilead.” The critic further suggests that Mr. Balme is “a 
certain animal in a lion’s skin,” or, more plainly, an ass ; and reproaches him 
with “ book-making,” which seems to be an odd accusation froma bookseller’s 
editorial pen. Another reverend author is taken to task for “the stale 
platitudes with which he attempts to apologise for the publication of his 








we may judge from his purchases now and formerly.” And the motive for 
this gross impertinence on the part of the editors and proprietors of the 
Library Circular is thus cynically confessed. “ We should have said nothing 
about the matter,” they say, “if Mr. Mudie had simply ordered twenty-five 
copies at the regular price.” Finally, they add, in an exulting postscript, 
that “ since the foregoing was written, Mr. Mudie has been obliged to send 
for six copies of the book.” We have no intention of fighting Mr. Mudie’s 
battles, but it is displeasing to find, even among the obscurest and the most 
equivocal of our contemporaries, one capable of this spiteful and perfidious 
attack upon him. The Library Circular is a journal which pretends to 
reprove the faults of editors and critics, as well as those of authors, pub- 
lishers, and librarians. It harps on the old accusation against the Atheneum, 
that of depreciating or neglecting the works of writers who are not the 
personal admirers of Mr. Hepworth Dixon ; and as for the Literary Budget, 
just set up by Messrs. Saunders & Otley (a little heavy but no less didactic 
monitor on what to read, write, and avoid), the Catherine-street censor con- 
siders that “ many publishers will not give it their support—it smells too 
much of Brook-street.” We care not to inquire if there be any ground for 
these recriminations. Messrs. Tinsley’s Circular is the last that should 
throw stones or dirt at other critics living in, or by, a different “ house.” 

It would not be difficult, but too disagreeable, to point out in the Library 
Circular, and in other periodicals attached to private interests in the book- 
trade, frequent instances of this disposition to foist the low squabbles and 
intrigues of shopmen into a professed chronicle or commentary upon the 
literature of the day ; as Curll is described to have sought his revenge by 
mustering his band of penmen-of-all-work to sally forth and assassinate his 
foes. But the tradesman who would suborn or usurp the profession of 
literary criticism to such base uses should beware the fate of Curll. Such a 
practice, if it were tolerated, would prove equally degrading to the character 
of journalists and to that of a class of business men, for whom, personally 
and collectively, we feel the highest respect. 








GROUSE. 

THE pursuit of grouse is beginning to be conventionally regarded as the 
natural occupation of Englishmen during the autumn months. Typical 
representations, when once they are firmly established and generally accepted 
by the mass, save a great deal of trouble. In the same way that foreigners 
consider us as specially partial to roast beef and top-boots, we have got 
into the habit of regarding ourselves, during the present season, as 
animated by an irresistible instinct for grouse-shooting. When we wish to 
express that Parliament has been sitting long enough, and that people are 
impatient of staying so long in town, we use the recognized form of speech 
and declare that our legislators will not be kept any longer from their moors. 
The popular mind firmly believes that the House of Commons hastens every 
division in July with a view to the coming sport, and wonders whether it is 
true that the Speaker attends at the dissolution with a tweed shooting-coat 
under his robes, and rushes off when the ceremony is over, to catch the 
limited mail for the north. The facetious versions of the Queen’s speech 
invariably close with an advice to her Lords and Gentlemen to look up their 
double-barrels, and a hope that they may find the birds plentiful and not too 
wild. Mr. Briggs, who has spent the spring by the stream-side, and has 
given way to politics during the early summer, re-appears in August for 
many weeks with his foot upon his native heather. We are inclined to think 
that for this conventional portraiture the makers of illustrated almanacs are 
chiefly responsible. It is necessary to have a picture for every month ; and 
men with guns and dogs are easy to draw, and give considerable room for 
imagination. The artist has to choose between grouse and partridges ; and 


| it might be easily foreseen which he would choose. Caledonia, being stern 


book.” Surely, that portion of the trade which has nothing to lose by the 


book might be satisfied with “no excuse at all.” These objections to the 
critical jurisdiction of the Library Circular arise from the fact that its editor- 
ship is continually jumping off the chair of judgment and running behind the 
counter to show us the dealings in Messrs. Tinsley’s shop. Be it far from 
us to pry into that sanctum, or to conjecture by what canons of criticism the 
literary merits of a volume are despatched, without overlooking the fair 
profits to be netted by buying up its unsold copies and selling them second- 
hand, But Messrs. Tinsley insist upon obliging us, if we read their published 
Journal, to listen to the details, not only of their own private business, but 
that of anybody else with whom they have a pecuniary dispute. The“ We” 
of the Library Circular is no serene 
. | on gd Py sa we us of their buying and selling. “We” 
pies ofa book “ we” have got out, and “ we” ask 
epbandsixpense apiece for them. Mr. Mudie declines to take our book 
Sy pining a nena of ng 
book is much too dear, and he son's afford ye wm sage say er 
“ We” suspect, that “ business is aa in ‘New at ~ > wader 
don’t wonder that Mr. Mudie cannot hold hi ae pee erm: ced ute 
's way, and that he is sinking, if 


impersonation of the editorial faculty, but | 


it, the peril of being shot by 


and wild, is necessarily of a poetic character, and the human mind, though it 
recognizes the convenience of trousers, has a strong zsthetic preference for 
kilts. Grouse is, therefore, the presiding genius of the autumn, and our 
ruling passion is considered, for purposes of doctrine, reproof, and exhor- 
tation, to be a passion for Scotch moors. 

Conventional representations have generally some basis of reality ; and it 
must be confessed that this one in particular contains more than the average 
amount of truth. Homburg has its admirers, Switzerland its devotees ; the 
relaxations of an English country-house are not without their patrons, nor 
are agricultural clubs without their victims. But it is not surprising that 
the attractions of the moors should be strong. A certain amount of fatigue 
and enterprise—an amount not too great to be pleasant—may be more 
easily procured in grouse-shooting than in any other amusement. It in- 
volves little preparation, and requires no practice. Let a person but hire 
a moor, supply himself with keepers and dogs, and take with him powder, 
shot, and sandwiches; he will have his day as pleasantly filled up, and 
his work as well cut out for him, as health and energy can desire. His 
sport involves all the varieties of human delight ; there is the labour 
of going up hill, the chance of finding the birds, the excitement of trying to 
hit them, the hardship of encountering possible rain, and, if he wishes to add 
an inexperienced companion from behind. 
None of the elements of pleasure are wanting. There may be more danger 
in standing up on uneven ground to overhand bowling, and there may, per- 
haps, be more fatigue in walking all day on the Parade at Brighton ; but 
cricket and dust are things which it requires some previous practice to be 
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able to appreciate and enjoy. The beauty of grouse-shooting is, that the 
inexperienced can make as good a thing of it as the experienced sportsman. 
The only difference between them is that the one can bag twenty brace and 
the other two. Each can fire as many shots as the other, and can come home 
as wet. It is not the pleasure of hitting that people go to Scotland to enjoy, 
but the pleasure of going out to try. A great German thinker is reported to 
have said that if Providence offered him the choice between the attainment 
of truth and the search for it, he would not hesitate to accept the latter. We 
may affirm with equal confidence, that if we were given the alternative of 
grouse or the search for grouse, we should prefer the unsuccessful sport to the 
most complete fruition of the bag. The good shot has perhaps the advantage 
of greater fame among his friends. But the keen sportsman will have better 
rewards than the clever one, even if the tinsel of glory does not come to gild 
his weary efforts. He will have the satisfaction of having done his day’s work 
like a man, and nothing, not even the badness of his aim, will disturb the 
goodness of his appetite. 

It may be questioned whether, after all, the chief delight of shooting is not 
connected with the midday repast. ‘“ Do you think I pay five hundred a 
year to shoot grouse ?” cried the tenant of a somewhat unproductive moor to 
a commiserating keeper: “I pay for the privilege of taking lunch in a 
burn.” To pause in the labour of the day seems always to make its pleasure 
longer. The good shot and the bad meet here on equal terms, and he who 
has killed the most is often most affable in demeanour. Here, too, in the 
repose of the soft heather, and in the genial republic which every out-of-door 
sport establishes among all ranks and ages, that much disputed question may 
be settled, whether it is best to keep up the mountain side, or to get round 
towards the other end of the glen. For it is to be remarked that grouse- 
shooting alone offers that free choice, that open ambiguity of route, which 
strengthens alike the judgment and the limbs, and gives the battle to the 
swift and strong. The deerstalker must mind the wind; the slayer of 
partridges has his birds marked down, and has settled his route, and must 
make towards his evening stubble ; the pheasant-shooter is told where to go, 
and he goes. A.“ day on the moors” has all that delightful range which the 
vagueness of the term implies. It involves good hard walking, and walking 
that cannot be shirked. It is for this reason that it is always so pleasant to 
see that customary record in the newspapers, that his Royal Highness, or 


his Grace, went out grouse-shooting. We know that there must have been | 


something solid and bond fide about his day’s sport. If we read that the | speech to his Parliament, has announced that he is going to marry the King 


| of Italy’s daughter. The King of Italy, or his Minister, Rattazzi, hesitates 
_ to announce an amnesty for Garibaldi, since it is imagined that the army will 


exalted person in question passed last Monday on a deer-forest, it is with 
quite a different feeling that we observe the announcement. He may have 
driven to the ground in a coach-and-four, and have placed himself for an 
hour in a pass, encompassed with shawls and plaids, while the stags of a 
week’s collecting were driven within range of his rifle. He may simply have 
gone through a ceremony which an archbishop might perform with dignity. 
When it comes to grouse, we know it was not drawing-room work, at all 
events. It is true that few mortals can read, without some shade of resent- 
ment, those bulletins of sport which tell of the prodigious bags which these 
great personages make. Why cannot they be content with their dozen 
brace, like ordinary people? It is very wrong of us to be jealous, of course, 
but still it 7s aggravating to weak minds, His Royal Highness, with so 
many guns, in so many days, kilied so many hundred brace. Why are our 
own shortcomings implicitly hinted at in that underhand way? We begin 
to be meanly envious of his Royal Highness. We don’t believe it is true. 
Tf true, we don’t believe it is fair. His Royal Highness must have cheated. 
He must have shot three barrels at a time ; or have used some miraculous 
royal shot, or have had the birds trained to come and be fired at. No 
wonder we sometimes miss with our left barrel. The spoilt children of For- 
tune never miss anything. 


When, a few years ago, a newspaper was set on foot to represent specially 
the interests of the country gentleman, and to busy itself with his pursuits, 
it put forward prominently as its motto the words, “ No party politics! No 
prize-fighting!” Far removed in spirit from the degrading strife of parties, 
and the weary dissipation of the ring, the country gentleman pursues the 
even tenor of his sport, and achieves a happiness and serenity which poli- 
ticians and pugilists may never hope to reach. Those who live in towns may 
aim, according to the bent of their fancy, one to be Prime Minister, another 
to be champion of the heavy weights. Each pursuit, no doubt, has its merits, 
and the triumphs in either struggle may perhaps repay its labours. For him 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air are a better and a more 
engrossing study. It is sad to think that, in some respects at all events, the 
good old English gentleman will, not long hence, become in real truth one of 
the olden time. It is not that fighting and law-making will intrude upon 
his hallowed repose. It is simply that some portion of his amusements is 
not destined to last forever. Shooting forms a great part, possibly the best 
part, of his sport ; and the melancholy truth cannot be concealed, that the 
haleyon days of shooting are over. We may have our Assheton Smiths 
again—though iron fences are sadly against it—but we shall not have our 
Colonel Hawkers. In particular, the most thoroughly national and distinc- 
tive of our field-sports, grouse-shooting, will hardly be known to our grand- 
sons. Grouse is the only game which is not to be found beyond the British 
Isles, and we are slowly extinguishing it year by year. English grouse may 
be preserved, as pheasants are preserved ; and as long as they are fed with 
oats, and waited upon by gamekeepers, will perhaps bless Lancashire with 
their presence. But the Scotch moors, the true home of grouse-shooting, 











are gradually losing their glory. Not many years ago a Scottish laird, 
accompanied by a moderate retinue, took up his quarters for a time in 
London. As he seemed to intend a considerable stay, the master of the 
hotel, uncertain of the exact dignity of himself and his followers, asked 
him, at the outset, how the latter should be kept while in the house. 
“ Groose an’ sawnton,” he said, “ yell just gie them groose an’ sawmon.” 
The landlord did as he was bid; and it may be imagined how his sub- 
sequent bill for the delicacies supplied to the servants astonished the 
laird, who had simply ordered them what he had been accustomed to 
consider the cheapest and commonest food. Probably grouse were five 
times as numerous, thirty years ago, as they are now. Fortunately there 
is but little poaching to thin them, thanks to the absence of markets ; but 
the number of guns on the} moors is larger every season. The sportsman 
who wishes to rent a moor in Perthshire or Aberdeen had better not put it 
off beyond Easter. What is to be expected when, before August is over, 
every inch of ground on every available hill-side has been shot over? The 
birds are sharing the fate of all persecuted tribes; like the Red Indians 
and the Maoris, they are leaving the happy hunting-grounds. This season 
is, except in Perthshire, rather worse than usual. But, however bad it may 
be, the country gentlemen will not abandon their occupation, and the men 
of town will probably try to make what sport they can, before they are 
forced to return disconsolate to their habitual politics and prize-fighting. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





For the events and prospects of the war, now rolling back from Virginia into 
Maryland, we may refer to a special article on the subject. In ‘lennessee 
and Kentucky, also, the Confederate arms seem for the, time to be 
triumphant. Great preparations are being made, however, for the defence of 
Cincinnati, as well as of Louisville. It is rumoured that, on the 4th instant, 
the Federal troops, under General Gilbert, were attacked by the Confederates 
about thirty miles from Louisville ; but the result is not yet known. General 
Buell has fought a great battle for two days at Chattanoga, with some 
advantage to the Federals, but he has been forced to evacuate Nashville. 

On the Continent of Europe, little or nothing has taken place which 
requires to be narrated here. The Emperor Napoleon has been refreshing 
himself with such recreations as sea-bathing at Biarritz, and the bloody 
spectacle of bull-fighting at Bayonne, in which savage amusement the 
Empress, with her child, partakes. The King of Portugal, in an opening 


be dissatisfied if he be not brought to trial. The official Gazette of Turin 
has, indeed, signified that the criminal law will take its course. The Foreign 
Minister of Italy, General Durando, has addressed a letter to all the European 
Courts, urging the claim of Italy to Rome. 

The formal betrothal of our Prince of Wales to Princess Alexandra of 
Holstein has taken place, in the presenc of King Leopold of the Belgians, in 
his palace at Brussels. The Queen aad her younger children are living 
quietly in the Castle of Rheinhardtsbrunn. 

Mr. Disraeli has dined with an agricultural association at Buckingham, 
but, as he took care to tell the company, he met them only as a knight of the 
shire, and “not as the leader of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons.” Accordingly, for the first ten minutes, his speech was of bullocks, 
or rather of prize labourers, which to the eye of a statesman may be much the 
same thing. He congratulated the farmers on what he should call a very pros- 
perous harvest ; but when he looked at the condition of the manufacturing 
districts, he must express the conviction that “ the time might come when it 
might become our duty to advance to assist them.” The passions of men, 
in his view, were the terrible cause of this distress m the north of 
England, and since he remembered that the war between Athens and 
Lacedzeemon was one of unexampled duration, he was apprehensive that 
the civil war in America might likewise be a very long one. Though he 
would not make use of any expression that could be offensive to either of the 
parties in that fearful struggle, he might say that their exploits had certainly 
increased our confidence in the energy of human nature. But for a powerful 
and enduring community this was not sufficient ; it was much happier in 
England, “ where freedom and reverence go hand in hand,” the most difficult 
problem of politics having been solved by the wisdom of English principles, 
whereby liberty was combined with order, progress with tradition ; and so 
let us be proud of the strong society to which we belong. After the right 
hon. county member had spoken, Mr. Hubbard, the hon. borough 
member, spoke, commending two or three measures of the last session, 
the Highways Act and the Parochial Assessments Act, both very 
useful; and then recommending his own aeagge for the readjustment 
of the income-tax, and Mr. Caird’s proposal for the compilation of agri- 
cultural statistics. The war taxation which now burthens this country 
was not more heavy than the country was able to bear, for whilst our total 
yearly expenditure was about seventy millions, the annual increase of our 
wealth was between sixty and eighty. He had nothing to say about the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, or the Peloponnesian War in Greece, but he 
véntured to renew his last year’s prophecy that the war in America could 
not last long, because a great part of the troops of the Northern States were 
imported Germans and Irish, who, fighting on the Swiss principle, must be 
paid to fight, while the United States were “not like Switzerland,” where 
every man was ready to fight in defence of home and hearth. He admired 
the ability for self-government shown by the Southern States, and he should 
be glad to recognize their independence at the proper time. The Duke of 
Buckingham followed, urging further improvements in agriculture, and 
especially remarking that good roads were needful to enable machinery (the 
traction engine, he probably meant), to reach the farmers, and economise their 
horse labour. 

At Woodstock, Mr. Henley, as well as Colonels North and Fane, his 
colleagues, made a speech on a similar occasion. He congratulated the 
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i nked God for it, upon the improved condition, habits, and 
pete oper erm labourers in Oxfordshire ; he thought the question of 
their rate of wages an interesting, but a difficult one, which must be left to 
the laws of demand and supply. He was glad the old cottages, of only one 
or two rooms, with an earthen floor and no up-stairs, were fast disappearing 
from this country. The humbler classes now did not like to live in them, 
and they would get better dwellings, if they were content to pay a better 
 Tadee from Oxford to Warwickshire, we find Mr. Newdegate, with the 
local peers, Earl of Warwick and Lord Willoughby de Broke, dining with 
farmers in Aston Park, at Birmingham, and eulogizing the House of 
Commons as a safe dwelling-place and monument of the good sense of 
England ; “ an ancient mansion, built solidly, for the full accommodation of 
free opinion, public spirit, and national sentiment, with a chamber for every 

hase of our political life.” For a contrast to this, look at the “ United 

tates! Mr. Newdegate expressed his sympathy with Garibaldi, who had 
been entrapped into a mistake, and he rejoiced at the sympathy of the 
English peopie with Italian freedom. 

The late Finance Minister of India, Mr. S. Laing, has delivered a long 
address to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. He told them it would 
be unreasonable to expect that India could at once furnish a substitute for 
the four million bales of American cotton suddenly withdrawn. It would 
require an additional cultivation of twenty million acres to do so. But what 
India had actually done was to give us about one million bales, and that 
supply had made all the difference between cotton famine and cotton death. 
It must be an affair of time. He must tell them, that for the next year 
or two, nothing was likely to be done largely to increase the growth of 
Indian cotton. The only possible relief for suffering Lancashire was a 
termination of the horrid struggle in America before many months. To 
recognize the Southern States’ Confederacy would be a benefit to England 
and to India ; for not until a steady normal price was established could the 
question of large cotton-growing in India be settled. As a cotton-growing 
country, India had one extreme disadvantage. Its climate, with six months 
of rain in torrents and six months of torrid drought, produced a short scrubby 

lant, with roots striking deeper for moisture, and with fewer fibres and 

ls. Doubtless it might be improved, but he questioned if the prices, after 
the present scarcity was over, would pay for diverting the most favourable 
Indian soils from other tropical produce. No artificial expedients would do, 
but if persons chose to risk their capital in buying directly from the ryots, 
they might help much to accelerate the growth of cotton in India. A still 
better prospect was opened by the extended market in India for our cotton 
manufactures. Language failed him to describe the enormous social and 
industrial progress of India since the Mutiny of 1857. Wages and the prices 
of commodities had risen in value 20 or 30 per cent. in the last few years, or 
in some parts even doubled. The people were better fed, better clothed, and 
getting out of debt to the native usurers. With peace and good govern- 
ment, our trade with India might become greater than our trade now with 
the whole world. After some praise of Lord Canning, and some strictures 
upon Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Laing concluded by declaring that if the Indian 
Government in India were not too much worried by official prigs and peda- 
gogues at Westminster, “everything would come right.” The sale of waste 
— op the amended law of contracts, were the measures on which he 
most laid stress. 

There has been a great gathering of North of Ireland Protestants at 
Belfast, which was designed for a sort of Orange party demonstration, but 
which proved to be rather of a pale and languid political complexion, as the 
leaders of the party did not care to be present. Mr. Getty, M.P. for Belfast, 
Sir William Verner, and the Presbyterian Rev. Dr. Cooke, were the principal 
speakers. ‘The Protestant yeomanry of Ulster” don’t understand the sort 
of Conservatism which is to be served by Mr. Disraeli’s tactics, an alliance 
for the protection of the Pope. A meeting has been held at Belfast to sym- 
pathize with Garibaldi and the Italians. 

The last experiment at Shoeburyness is reckoned to have again turned the 
balance of effectiveness in favour of guns against armour, so far as inventions 
and manufacture have yet proceeded. The partisans of irresistible armour 
had maintained that if, instead of a given thickness of iron in one solid piece, 
there were two plates with a space between, the force of the shot in piercing 
the outer plate would be so deadened that the second plate would repel it. 
But Mr. Whitworth brings up a rifled 70-pounder, with a flat-fronted, 
hardened shell, which, after completely piercing the outer four-inch plate, 
with nine-inch oak beneath it, burst inside, shattering the back frame, which 
was of four-inch oak plated with two-inch wrought iron, at an interval of 
two or three feet from the outer frame. So, in this controversy, “ the attack” 
again gets the better of “the defence.” If shells can now do so much upon 
these armour plates, what may not solid shot do? Mr. Whitworth’s light 
twelve-pounder sent not only its shot, but its shell, right through a two-inch 
armour plate, with a backing of oak beams a foot thick. The huge Horsfall 
or Mersey gun threw a 270-lb. solid shot clean through a target similar to the 
Warrior's broadside. 

A railway director warns people not to travel by long special excursion 
trains, which must, he says, be attended with great danger wherever they 
run a considerable distance on a line already crowded with the ordinary 
traffic. They are served by drivers and guards working extra time ; the staif 
of attendants at the stations is not increased ; the running is irregular, the 
times, the weight, and number of such trains are doubtful, if not unknown 
to those in charge along the hne. “ The directors who undertake such traffic 
are gambling with human lives.” 

The Royal Commissioners have met again at Earl Granville’s house, and 
settled that the Exhibition is to be kept open till the Ist of November. It 
is expected there will be a balance of £25,000 on the wrong side ; but 
Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, contractors for the building, who will be entitled to 
demand £100,000 out of the money taken at the doors, have very hand- 
somely promised that they will forego a portion of that sum if the disposable 
receipts fall short of it, so that the guarantors may come off scot-fre 
Messrs. Kelk & Lucas were paid £200 ed ‘ ~ 

ae- > pa 000 on finishing the edifice. The 
Commissioners have the option of redeeming it for £130,000 

Two men were hanged at Kirkdale Gaol. i ire. « 

; aol, in Lancashire, on Saturday,— 
one being Ward, who murdered the policeman at Ashton-under-Lyne rye 
the other, Taylor, who murdered his three children, and afterwards Mr. 
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Mellor, agent to the landlord of his house, at Manchester. a few months ago. 
An Irishman named O'Donnell, at Liverpool, has committed another murder, 
by stabbing a bailiff who had been employed to eject him from his shop. A 
young man in Carmarthenshire, the son of a respectable farmer, has killed 
his brother, by shooting him, as it seems, in a fit of religious insanity. 

The Duke of Cleveland’s estates in Teesdale, Durham, are infested with 
poachers ; and his grace’s agent turned out one evening with a band of 
watchers to catch them. Two men, with masks on their faces, and guns on 
their shoulders, were found beating for game. Refusing to surrender, they 
fired on the Duke’s men, one of whom, named Bedale, fell with many small 
shots in his body ; and as some of them have pierced his lungs, or near his 
heart, he is not yet out of danger. The man who hit him, James Walton, is 
committed for trial. ; 

Mr. Luther Yeats, an accountant in Tokenhouse-yard, is charged with 
forging a number of title-deeds by which, at various times during four years, 
he has obtained nearly £6,000 on mortgage of estates belonging to the late 
Admiral Sir John West, who died last April, aged eighty-six. — ' 

Friends of the manliest and most adventurous of missionaries have just 
heard with regret that Dr. Livingston’s wife has fallen a victim to the 
pestilential climate of the Zambesi, which he braves year after year, in the 
cause of humanity and geographical science. 3 

Mr. Charles Pearson, the well-known City Solicitor, some time M.P. for 
Lambeth, and long active as a political Reformer, and as an advocate of 
improvements in prison discipline and in popular education, is dead, in his 
sixty-ninth year. oe 

Meetings have been held in London, in Dublin, and in other cities, to ask 
Earl Russell to intercede for an amnesty for Garibaldi and his followers. 

The eminent London surgeon, Mr. Partridge, professor at King’s College, 
who has been sent out to Italy, at an expense of £600, by the admirers of 
Garibaldi here, has arrived at Spezzia, and reports that he finds the hero’s 
case going on favourably. He says the bullet did not enter the wound, but 
struck and broke the inner ancle, laying open the joint, and the leg is now 
free from inflammation, though painful on movement. Garibaldi’s general 
health is “tolerable.”’ This was on Wednesday last. On Thursday evening 
Mr. Partridge telegraphed that Garibaldi was “ progressing as favourably as 
could be wished.” 


MEN OF MARK.—No. LVII. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


ArcuiBpALp CampseLL Tait, D.D., is son of Craufurd Tait, Esq., of 
Harriestoun, Clackmannan, by the fourth daughter of Sir Islay Campbell, 
Bart., many years Lord President of the Court of Session. His father, who 
was educated for the Bar of Scotland, but became a Writer to the Signet, was 
prouder of being a country gentleman and of improving his paternal estate 
than of the profession of the law ; and when, at the close of the war, there 
was a decline in the value of land and of agricultural produce, his circum- 
stances became somewhat involved. The future Bishop, the fifth and yqungest 
son, was born at Edinburgh, on the 22nd December, 1811. His father was 
at this time owner of the tine estate of Harriestoun, on the south side of the 
Ochils, some fourteen miles east of Stirling. The childhood of Archibald 
was passed in that picturesque neighbourhood. He had the misfortune to lose 
his mother while too young to know the extent of his loss, but it is said that 
her place was, with rare fidelity and affection, supplied by an attached female 
servant, who not only superintended everything connected with the food, 
clothing, and comfort of the motherless boy, but was his first teacher. The 
boy, however, was early afflicted with lameness. He was therefore put, for 
a year, under the care of “the Whitworth doctors,” at the little village of 
Whitworth, about three miles from Rochdale. People of all ranks flocked 
in those days from every part of the kingdom to put their ailments under 
the care of John Taylor and his sons, who were famed for setting broken 
bones, and straightening twisted and contracted limbs. Their treatment 
was rough, but was often efficacious when more scientific professors failed. 
Archibald Tait, having thus recovered the full use of his limb, returned to 
Edinburgh in 1819 to begin his studies in earnest. 

His father, who had ere this been compelled to part with the Harriestoun 
estate, sent him to the High School at Edinburgh. His progress there was 
rapid, and in 1824 he was transferred to the Edinburgh Academy. In this 
he remained three years, during the greater part of which he was at the head 
of the school. In 1827 he repaired to the University of Glasgow, and studied 
there with all the steadiness and earnest application which had marked his 
former years. He became a favourite pupil of Sir D. Sandford, the eminent 
Greek professor, and also attended the classes of Mr. Buchanan, the professor 
of logic. He attained the highest distinction at Glasgow, and in 1830 was 
elected exhibitioner on Snell’s foundation to Balliol College, Oxford. 

The young Scotchman made a brilliant début at Oxford by gaining an 
open scholarship within a month after his matriculation. In the public 
examination for his degree in 1833, he had the honour of being first class in 
classics. He then devoted himself to private tuition, was ordained deacon 
and undertook the curacy of Baldon, near Oxford. In 1835 he gained a 
Fellowship at Balliol, after a severe competition. He was also elected a 
tutor of his college. He was a prominent member of the Oxford Debating 
Society, which at that time numbered Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Herbert 
the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Elgin, and Mr. Lowe among its 
members. Mr. Tait also passed some months in the university town of Bonn 
where he carefully studied the writings of the German Rationalistic school 
of theology. His acquaintance with German university life enabled him to 
discern the advantages of the professorial system, which had fallen into com- 

rative desuetude at Oxford. In conjunction with his friend. now the Rev. 

rofessor Stanley, he published a pamphlet on the “ Revival of the Profes- 
sorial System.” In 1841 he was selected as Public Examiner by the univer- 
sity authorities, and in 1842 took the degree of D.C.L. 

On the death of Dr. Arnold, in 1842, Dr. Tait’s friends recommended him 

to become one of the candidates for the vacant mastership of Rugby. He 





did so, and brought such high testimonies of his success as a college tutor at 


‘Balliol, that he was elected to the vacancy. It was a high distinction to be 


the successor of Dr. Arnold ; but Dr. Tait, though a different man from Dr. 
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Arnold, soon won the affection and er of the pupils. His “Sermons 
preached at Rugby,” show how earnestly he laboured to impress the boys 
with a sense of religious responsibility. His untiring exertions to maintain 
and extend the fame of Rugby school were crowned with success ; but they 
brought on a severe illness, which compelled him in 1849 to resign the head 
mastership. 

A year after he went to Rugby, Dr. Tait married the youngest daughter 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Spooner of Coventry, brother to the member 
for North Warwickshire, and uncle to the Bishop of Oxford. This lady has 
laboured earnestly by her husband’s side wherever they have seen sorrow 
that might be soothed, misery to be relieved, or vice to be reformed. In the 
same year that Dr. Tait resigned Rugby, he accepted the deanery of Carlisle 
from Lord J. Russell, on Dr. Hinds’ preferment to the bishopric of Norwich. 
In 1850, Dean Tait was nominated one of the Commissioners to inquire into 
the state of the University of Oxford. The Commissioners continued their 
inquiries during two years, and mainly on their report and recommendations 
the Oxford University Act was proposed and carried. At Carlisle, his 
activity and devotion to the duties of his sacred calling were conspicuously 
manifested. A deanery was to him no place of refuge or retirement for pur- 
poses of learned leisure and scholastic researches. The Church of England, 
in the present day, demands, in Dr. Tait’s opinion, a missionary spirit in her 
ministers, and he would have them in active and unceasing conflict with the 
spirit and power of evil. At Carlisle he originated an additional pulpit ser- 
vice, visited the poor, instructed the young and ignorant, and took an active 
share in superintending the charities of the town. The grammar school of 
the city was rebuilt mainly by his exertions, and its system of education 
extended and improved. Lastly, with the consent of the Chapter, the dilapi- 
dated cathedral of Carlisle was put under repair and restored. In 1856, in 
the midst of these manifold and useful labours, a heavy calamity fell upon 
the Dean’s household. A malignant fever appeared in his family, and in a 
few days five of his danghters were taken from him by death. The whole 
country sympathised with the Dean and Mrs, Tait in their overwhelming 
bereavement, and the condolence of the highest personage of the realm was 
conveyed to the afflicted parents with such condescending sympathy, as proves 
how warmly the heart of a mother throbs in the breast of the Queen. 

There is some reason to think that Dr. Tait’s nomination to the bishopric 
of London was, more spontaneously than usual, a royal appointment. Be this 
as it may, when the “ Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Act” had 
been passed, and Dr. Blomfield had resigned the See of London, Lord 
Palmerston offered the Dean of Carlisle the vacant bishopric. Dr. Tait ac- 
cepted the appointment, and on his departure from Carlisle in October, 1856, 
received a congratulatory address from the clergy and citizens of Carlisle. 
His appointment gave great satisfaction in the metropolis, where his merits 
were well known. He was consecrated to the episcopal office at Whitehall, 
November 23, 1856, and was sworn in a Privy Councillor. 

The new bishop’s enthronization in St. Paul’s attracted a large concourse 
of spectators. For the first time in the history of the metropolitan cathedral 
a bishop was enthroned in the life-time of his predecessor on the 4th of 
December, 1856. The clergy, the lay officials, advocates from Doctors’ 
Commons, and City authorities were assembled. Seats in the choir were 
occupied by surpliced and gowned clergymen, advocates in robes and wigs, 
and white-robed choristers, while the learned Commissary of St. Paul’s (now 
Queen’s Advocate) and the other legal officials of the diocese wore their 
wigs and scarlet gowns edged with ermine. ‘Twenty-four prebend- 
aries occupied their respective stalls. There was Dean Milman, grey- 
haired and dark-browed, with the studious look and bowed frame of a 
man of letters ; on the other side was Archdeacon Hale, whose capacious 
appetite as a pluralist was just then a theme of public comment. Right and 
left sat the rest of the Chapter,—including men of some mark,—such as 
Melville, once Principal of Haileybury College and then Golden Lecturer ; 
Jackson, once Bishop Designate of New Zealand ; Gleig, Derwent, Cole- 
ridge, and M‘Caul. After the service came a long and imposing procession. 
The Bishop, supported by the Dean of St. Paul’s and the Archdeacon, led the 
way, followed by the canons, prebendaries, minor canons, chancellors, 
registrars, and choristers. This procession traversed the Cathedral, passing 
out by the great door of the western entrance, and then entered the chapter- 
house, nearly opposite to the north portico of the cathedral. The Anglican 
Church seldom attempts to compete with the Romish Church in the splendour 
of its ceremonials, yet the enthronization of Dr. Tait was, after all, not 
without pomp as well as significance. 

Bishop Tait, indeed, threw himself heartily into his work. He at once 
and frankly joined the British and Foreign Bible Society, and thereby recon- 
ciled his office with the existence of other divisions of the Christian Church, 
by recognizing their ministry as substantially and essentially allied to that of 
the’Established Church, and alike instrumental in diffusing the Christian 
religion. He delivered his first charge to the clergy of the diocese in the 
month of November, 1858. Never had there been such an assemblage of 
the metropolitan clergy as was gathered beneath the dome of St. Paul’s on 
this occasion. The charge occupied five hours in its delivery, and treated of 
all the ecclesiastical questions of the day. It was published in a pamphlet, and 
had an extraordinary sale. The friends of the Church rejoiced that a prelate of 
so much ability, zeal, and devotedness had been called, in the prime of life, to 
rule over the metropolitan diocese, while other religious persuasions offered 
the right hand of fellowship to a divine who prayed that the whole kingdom, 
nay the whole world, might form one vast family of Christians. 

The Bishop’s activity in the new sphere of his usefulness was incessant. 
At one time he preached to the Bethnal-green weavers, who were invited to 
come, on a week-day evening, in their working clothes ; at another time he 
addressed the London omnibus-drivers and cabmen in a stable-yard at 
Islington. Large congregations were drawn to the many churches in which 
he consented to officiate. He preached, lectured, prayed, and “ did the work 
of an evangelist” in every part of his populous diocese. His liberality in 
meeting Nonconformist Ministers, and among them Mr. Spurgeon, when 
engaged in some common work of charity, or social or religious improvement, 
has scandalized some Conservative prudes ; yet he cannot be charged with 
any remissness in preferring the claims of his own Church. While he 
ardently desires the extension of the parochial system, and has omitted no 
opportunity of pointing out the want of new churches, he has urged, not less 
strongly, the necessity of other efforts of a less formal and regular kind. The 





special services held in cathedrals and churches have found in hima powerful 
advocate and supporter. With a view to give a more distinctly missionary 
character to Christian effort, he has countenanced the London Diocesan Mis- 
sion and the Open-air Mission. The London clergymen confessedly find 
very great difficulty in persuading the working and lower classes to enter the 
walls of a church. Many of these are brought within reach of the Gospel 
by open-air services, and may be found among the listening crowd which sur- 
rounds the open-air preacher. The Bishop himself preached in the open air, 
in Covent Garden Market, one Sunday afternoon in the month of June, 1861. 
The sermon was listened to with profound respect and attention ; the example 
of the Right Reverend Prelate gave great encouragement to the out-door 
preachers, Various denominations sympathised and assisted in the work. 
A meeting was held in July, 1859, at Mr. George Moore’s private residence in 
Kensington Palace-gardens, “to meet the Bishop of London and members of 
the Diocesan Home Mission and the Open-air Mission.” The Rev. T. Richard- 
son, incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Pell-street, St. George’s East, who had 
preached on the Royal Exchange steps, told the Bishop and the meeting that 
on the previous Sunday, while the City missionary held the umbrella over 
him to shield him from the rays of the sun, a Baptist stood on one side of 
him and a Swedish clergyman on the other, while a Wesleyan in front raised 
the tune for the hymn. 

The Right Reverend Prelate’s anxiety for the extension of the parochial 
system was manifested as strongly as his zeal for the less regular forms of 
missionary effort. But his exertions having brought on a fit of illness in 
March, 1860, his physicians enjoined a period of silence and seclusion 
from ministerial work. Dr. Tait employed the leisure of the sick-room 
in framing an able pastoral address to the laity of the diocese of London on 
Church extension. Observing the extreme niggardliness of the subscriptions to 
the London Diocesan Church Building Society, the Bishop made an appeal 
to the laity for the means of providing additional church accommodation, 
especially for the poor of London. The claim of the working classes on the 
Christian liberality of their employers in this respect was powerfully illus- 
trated and enforced. On the 29th November he followed up his written 
appeal with a speech on Church Extension, which excited great attention, 
and was followed by important results. In the session of 1860 the Bisho 
introduced into the House of Lords the Union of Benefices Bill—a well- 
considered attempt to correct the anomalies caused by time, and to carry the 
means of spiritual improvement to the vast population in the suburbs. This 
measure passed through Parliament, and promises to effect immense benefit 
with the least possible injury to existing rights. The Bishop has appointed 
a private committee to assist him in working out the application of the bill. 
In his selection of this committee he has shown his usual tact and knowledge 
of character. His interference in the scandal and disturbances caused by the 
Puseyite services at St. George’s in the East was temperate, but decisive. 
Nor was his action in the disputed case of the spiritual destitution of the 
** Londoners over the Border,” less energetic and discreet. He appointed 
two gentlemen of position and probity to inquire into the disposal of the 
large sums of money subscribed towards the temporal and spiritual necessities 
of the Victoria Docks district. By their report the motives and conduct of 
the Rev. Herman Douglas were vindicated to the public satisfaction. 

The Bishop has taken up with his characteristic earnestness the proposal 
of a “ College for London.” He delivered a convincing speech on the 2nd of 
October, 1861, on the advantages of such an institution for supplying lectures 
and rudimentary scientific education to the middle classes of the metropolis. 

Although on vital questions a supporter of the present Government, the 
Bishop of London has seldom taken a part in merely political debates and 
divisions of the House of Lords. He has, however, not unfrequently 
addressed their lordships on questions of Church polity, and is the constant 
advocate of every measure which tends to enlarge the influence and 
strengthen the interests of the Church of England. His speeches are 
unadorned, but practical, and much to the point. He affects few of the 
graces of oratory, yet no member of the episcopal bench is listened to with 
greater deference. Neither in his parliamentary speeches nor in his pulpit 
ministrations does he aim at brilliant effect. In the pulpit he seems intent 
only upon rousing the conscience and touching the hearts of his hearers. 


Hebiewws of Books. 


MILL’S LOGICAL METHOD.* 


Mr. Mutt’s great work on logic has, since its first publication in 1843, 
enjoyed the advantage of having been severely and ably criticized. It is 
only from intelligent criticism that an author discovers the really weak parts 
of his argument ; and the points te which he has devoted most thought, 
and which consequently seem most clear to his own mind, are generally, for 
obvious reasons, Just those where e ion is most needed for the reader. 
Mr. Mill has not disdained to avail himself of the aid of his critics in this 
respect, and the readers of the fifth edition of his work, which has just been 

ublished, will accordingly find in it those of Mr. Mill’s views which have 
fom most warmly controverted, explained, and commented on with the 
most elaborate and patient attention to whatever has been urged against them. 

The position occupied b Mr. Mill as a logician will be best understood 
from his own definition of logic, “ the science of the operations of the under- 
standing which are subservient to the estimation of evidence.” This may be 
compared with the definition given by the late Sir William Hamilton and his 
editor, Mr. Mansel, who define logic as “ the science of the formal laws of 
thought.” It might seem, at first sight, that the difference between these 
thinkers and Mr. ‘Mil is merely one of definition of terms. The “formal” 
logicians confining the use of the term to the analysis of the laws of 
thinking in those cases where the conclusion follows from the form of the 
expression, as in ratiocination ; while Mr. Mill extends it so as to include 
inductive as well as deductive reasoning. The difference, however, is one of 
principle ; for, according to Mr. Mill, deduction cannot by itself be regarded 
as supplying proof of any proposition, but always implies a previous induc- 











* A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Being a Connected View of the Principles 
of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. John Stuart Mill. In two vols, 
Fifth edition, London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 1862. 
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om which its true meaning and character cannot be 
ther hand, Mr. Mill is distinguished from other writers 
of whom Dr. Whewell may be taken as the represen- 
tative) by the importance which he attaches to deductive gern tee = 
instrument in the discovery of truth. Indeed, he conceives t - ee 
tive method “is destined henceforth to predominate in the course of scientific 
. . e ” 
Te 4 . 

wy hatover grounds there may be for the doubts thrown out by Sir J “ 
Herschel as to the perfect novelty of Mr. Mill’s theory of the value an 
functions of the syllogism, it at any rate appears that Mr. Mill was not re oo 
of its having been anticipated by Berkeley when he propounded be _ t . 
he has, at least, the merit of having been the first who fully a ope meals 
explained it. Mr. Mill mentions with just satisfaction that the t = 1 = 
has received the important adhesion of Sir John Herschel and Dr. W Mw , 
It is, in our opinion, the most important contribution to logic of —— 
times. Logicians, even of the last century, had observed that the syllogism, 
regarded as a method of inference, laboured under the vice of a petiiio pron- 
cipii, inasmuch as the conclusion is implicitly asserted in the major enon 
This, it has sometimes occurred to us, may be conveniently illustrated by 
observing that to resist a (so called) syllogistic proof, an opponent has nothing 
to do but to go on denying the conclusion to be proved. Thus let the 
syllogism be the Aristotelian one of “all feeling of incompleteness is 
painful ; love is a feeling of incompleteness, therefore, love is_ painful. 
“You will admit,” one of the parties to the argument will say, “that all 
feeling of incompleteness is painful.” “No I do not, replies the other : 
and why? “because I do not admit that love is painful.” Some logicians 
rejected the syllogism as altogether worthless in the discovery of truth, whilst 
others absurdly supposed the vice to be cured by omitting the major premise. 
The true function of the syllogism, according to Mr. Mills theory, is inter- 
pretative—to interpret and break up the general proposition, which forms the 
major into the particular or less general propositions comprised in it. From 
this point of view the value of the syllogism is at once seen to be immense. 
It is at once the method by which we test, and verify by reference to our 
actual experience, the correctness of the induction from which the major is 
inferred ; and, at the same time, that, by which we bring out of the store- 
house of our knowledge, and apply to new cases as they come before us, 
the results of inductions previously made. It is convenient that our induc- 
tions should be made in the form of general propositions, not only because 
such a proposition fills a larger space in the imagination, and is more easily 
retained by the memory, but also because the induction in that form is made 
once for all: it may then be stored up in the memory, brought out for use 
when required, and, by means of ratiocination, shown to embrace and to have 
already asserted the truth of some particular proposition, a proof of which 
is demanded. The true premises, therefore, from which the truth of the 
conclusion of the syllogism is inferred, are the particular propositions 
forming the basis of the induction. This inference may be, and often is, 
in fact, made from those particular premises to the particular conclusion 
directly, without the intervention of a general proposition, or the syllogistic 
process at all; for if we are entitled to infer, conjwnetim, all the particular 
propositions comprised in the general proposition, “ All men are mortal,” we 
must be equally entitled to infer the same particular propositions singulatim: 
and without the syllogism we should be reduced to the necessity of going 
through such an inductive process every time we wished to prove a particular 
proposition. Dr. Whewell, however, in a work devoted to the criticism of some 
of Mr. Mill’s positions, while he accepts Mr. Mill’s theory of the syllogism, yet 
refuses the name induction to the inference of a particular from particulars. 
Such an inference he calls “ example ;’ a process which he apparently con- 
siders to be different in its nature from induction. This opinion of Dr. 
Whewell results from the peculiar view taken by him of the nature and 
office of inductive reasoning, an essential feature of which he considers to be 
the embodiment of the observed facts in a general proposition through the 
introduction “of a conception of the mind which did not exist in the facts 
themselves.” “The pearls are there,” he says, “but they will not hang 
together till some one provides the string.” Now, no doubt, the fitting of a 
general conception on the observed facts, whereby the mind is enabled to 
regard them as a whole, is of the last importance in scientific discovery. 
Indeed, we might add that originality of conception and what is called 
genius are more called out in the successful exercise of this operation (which 
has been aptly called “the colligation of facts”) than in making the subse- 
quent inference. But after all it is only a combination of the detached 
phenomena before us into a whole—a convenient summing up of known 
truths, not a passage from the known to the unknown. The pearls when strung 
together are the same pearls and the same in number as before, though 
perhaps to get them well strung together may be the first step towards the 
acquisition of new riches: or, to borrow an example from Mr. Mill, the 
navigator who sails round a piece of land and says it is an island, gives 
merely a description of his course as a whole, and not an inference from any 
particular parts of it. We think, therefore, that “the colligation of facts,” 
important as it is, has with perfect success been shown by Mr. Mill to have 
nothing inferential in its character, but to be anterior and subsidiary to 
induction, properly so called. To recur, however, to the distinction made by 
Dr. Whewell, between induction and example, we may remark that we 
can see no difference between inferring a particular only, when you 
are entitled to infer a general in inductive reasoning, and in concluding 
4 particular only when you are entitled to conclude a general in 
deductive reasoning; yet the schoolmen admitted the latter to form 
a perfectly good syllogism in the first figure, though they left it unnamed 
as useless, We presume that Dr. Whewell uses the word “ example ” 
in its technical sense. Aristotle’s definition of example is a rhetorical induc- 
tion, that is—as we understand it with reference to his definition of rhetoric, 
—an induction in contingent matter. Inference from particulars to par- 
ticulars, therefore, so far from being of the essence of “ example,” is merely 
an accident, and by no means an inseparable accident of it, resulting from 
orators usually wanting their inductions for immediate application. The 
distinction between induction proper and example, in short, appears to us to 
be rather against Dr. Whewell’s opinion, than in favour of it. 

Mr. Mill's analysis of scientific method cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of his theory of causation. The differences between him 
and his critics have struck their roots deep into the soil of metaphysics. 
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Dr. Whewell, in his “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” holds that the 
objects of scientific inquiry are twofold—the laws of phenomena and causes— 
meaning by the latter what are called efficient causes ; as an illustration of 
which he adduces the force of gravity. Mr. Mill, it need scarcely be said, 
rejects altogether this inquiry into efficient causes. The only relation between 
cause and effect which he recognizes is that of invariable and unconditional 
sequence. This theory was first started by Hume in a celebrated essay, and 
has maintained a troubled and hard-fought existence up to the present time. 
The introduction of the term “ unconditional” is an addition to the 
theory as stated by Hume. We doubt whether it really conveys any 
meaning that was not intended, at least, to be conveyed by the term 
invariable. However, by it Mr. Mill means to guard against a perver- 
sion of the theory, by attributing the term “cause” to an antecedent 
invariable in fact, where we know of the presence of other antecedents, which 
would, even without such first-mentioned antecedent, be followed by the 
phenomenon in question. For example, day invariably follows night, but 
nobody would call it the effect of night. The phenomenon of the sequence of 
day and night is, in Mr. Mill’s language, the effect of the revolution of the 
earth on its axis ; but the phenomenon day is the effect of the presence of 
the sun, and would remain so though the axial revolution should cease. 
Laws of causation, then, according to Mr. Mill, are unconditional and 
invariable uniformities of sequence between natural phenomena ; and these 
laws are the only ultimate objects of scientific investigation. Uniformities of 
co-existence, as well as sequence, are indeed observable in nature. These 
however may, in most cases, be resolved into laws of causation, as where 
the co-existent phenomena are effects of the same causes ; or effects, whose 
causes are co-existent. If not so resoluble, uniformities of co-existence either 
take their place amongst what appear, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to be the ultimate facts of nature, or are mere empirical laws true only within 
the limits of actual observation. In either of the latter cases, the observed 
uniformities are liable to be corrected on extension of our knowledge, and do 
not therefore possess the essential property of a law of nature of remaining 
true, so long as the order and constitution of the knowable universe remains 
the same. 

The expediency of retaining the term “ causation,” to express the meaning 
attached to it by Mr. Mill, is perhaps open to doubt. Our minds are very 
stiff; and it is probable that the majority of Mr. Mill’s readers find it an 
effort to emancipate themselves altogether from the connotation which the 
usage of other writers, and frequently old habits of thought, have attached to 
the words “cause” and “ effect.” On the whole, however, we think Mr. 
Mill right in retaining them. Where a convenient nomenclature is found 
ready to the hand, it is often better to give it a new connotation than to 
incur the risk of a distinction, which, though misunderstord in the exploded 
theory, is nevertheless a true one, dropping out of sight for want of a suitable 
medium of expression. 

But whence comes our knowledge that the same cause will invariably be 
followed by the same effect /— that 


*‘ Nothing is, that errs from law” >— 


a knowledge that is clearly assumed in, and upon which is based the validity 
of every inductive argument from the known to the unknown. Upon his 
answer to this question depends the success of Mr. Mill's attempt to build 
up a system of logic on the basis of experience alone ; and here accordingly 
is the battle-field on which the contest between him and his opponents has 
been most warm. Even some of those who have been Mr. Mill’s stanch 
allies on other points have deserted him here. It does at first sight seem 
something like a petitio principti to say that the validity of every inductive 
argument depends upon an antecedent induction. On what does the tortoise 
stand? Toa casual reader, those metaphysicians who believe the law of 
causation to have a certainty beyond the bounds of human experience, 
whether they hold causality to be a category of the understanding and con- 
dition of thinking, or to be intuitively perceived by the mind in consequence 
of its own laws, may appear to have an easy victory. We think, however, 
that Mr. Mill’s solution of the question, though a little difficult to follow at 
first, will on consideration be found the true one: and it has the additional 
merit of defining the limits within which a law of nature can be considered 
established. Mr. Mill then holds that the fundamental axiom of induction 
is the “law of universal causation,” that ‘every effect has a cause.” The 
knowledge of this law he holds to be strictly derived from experience ; not 
however by a regular induction, but by an “inductio per simplicem enume- 
rationem qua non reperitur instantia contradictoria ;” that is to say, it is a 
fact of observation. For an induction by simple enumeration, not holding 
good, if extended beyond the actual circumstances, time, and space within 
which it has been observed, is not strictly inferential, but is merely a record 
in the form of a general proposition of a number of particular observed 
facts. Our experience tells us that every phenomenon that has come within 
the sphere of our observation has had an antecedent, and that this ante- 
cedent recurring has always (excluding disturbing agencies, which is only an 
apparent exception) been followed by the same phenomenon. The concise 
expression of this fact of observation is “‘ the law of universal causation,” which 
is thus co-extensive with all our experience. But this law labours under the 
weakness of every other induction by simple enumeration, and cannot be 
confidently asserted of any portion of space which has not come within the 
observation of any human being, or of any future time, except upon the 
assumption that all the circumstances of the field of observation (that is 
in the present case, the order and constitution of so much of the universe as 
comes within the ken of the inhabitants of the earth) will remain the same. 
And, of course, no law of nature can have any wider application than the 
foundation upon which it is based. Of the validity of this assumption we 
have no evidence ; although, from the inevitable association of ideas, and our 
imexperience of, and consequent difficulty in conceiving any different order 
we assert our laws of nature as if they were absolute universal truths. ’ 
Every induction, by which a law of causation is established, may, if the 
preceding observations be correct, be analyzed as follows :—The “ law of 
universal causation ” is an observed fact of all our past and present experi- 
ence. We detect that this particular phenomenon, which we will call A, is 
an unconditional antecedent of this other phenomenon, which for distinctness 
we will refer to as a ; therefore we infer, according to the law of universal 
causation, that wherever the circumstances are the same, A is, and so long as 
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the circumstances continue the same, A will be, the invariable unconditional 
antecedent or “ cause” of a. Uniformities of coexistence, to repeat a previous 
remark in different words, cannot be laws of nature, because there is no 
axiom of coexistence corresponding to the law of universal causation, under 
which they can be brought. 

The philosopher, however, it is true, is more often baffled by the com- 
plexity of the phenomena with which he has to deal—the “ wheels within 
wheels” of nature’s machinery—than with the difficulty of inference, if he 
can once analyze his“ instances.” A thousand antecedents may have inter- 
twined their consequents, and by mutual action and reaction together con- 
tributed to produce the phenomenon, which, to the casual observer, perhaps 
appears so simple, but is in reality so complex. It is this “‘ composition of 
causes” which, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, renders the purely inductive method 
inapplicable for scientific investigation in any but the simplest cases ; nor, 
indeed, have the greatest advances in science, in fact, been made without 
the aid of ratiocination. The deductive method, as analyzed by Mr. Mill, 
is of course based upon induction ; it consists of three separate processes or 
stages : first, the ascertainment by the application of the inductive methods 
of the laws of the different causes, the effect of which, when compounded, 
we wish to discover ; secondly, the ratiocination from the laws of the simple 
causes to the complex effect ; thirdly, verification by specific experience. 
The second process, owing to the incompleteness of mathematical analysis, 
is the most difficult operation. Everybody acquainted with the subject 
knows that the most valued contribution to science of our acutest minds has 
often been an ingenious device for approximating one term further than his 
predecessors to the sum of some series, the value of which is required for 
the complete solution of some physical problem. 

A familiar illustration of the application of the deductive method is 
afforded by the sighting of the volunteer’s rifle. The simple laws of the 
causes—the force of the gunpowder, the angle of elevation, the resistance of 
the air,—are known by separate inductions or deductions founded on 
previous inductions ; from a combination of these we may, by mathematical 
ratiocination, arrive at the formula expressing the law of the “ effect”—that 
is, the striking of the bullet on the bull’s-eye at any given length of the 
range. From this formula the value of any one quantity in it (as the angle 
of elevation) may be found by assuming known values for the others. The 
problem is not completely solved, as every rifleman knows, because one of 
the antecedents—the strength and direction of the wind—is omitted. The 
verification of the law, therefore, by firing at the given range with the rifle, at 
the angle indicated by the law, to be conclusive, must be made on a perfectly 
calm day. For the discovery of the laws of the causes from the laws of the 
effects, or (in Mr. Mill’s language) “ the explanation” of phenomena—a more 
fruitful mode, in most instances, than the strict application of the deductive 
method,—is the use of hypothesis. The hypothesis stands in the place of 
the induction in the deductive method. We assume the existence of some 
phenomenon as cause of an observed effect ; by ratiocination and comparison 
of the result with experience we test the adequacy of the (supposed) pheno- 
mena to produce the effect. At this stage, according to Dr. Whewell, the 
theory is complete, especially if it be subsequently confirmed by correct 
prediction. Mr. Mill, however, insists that a cause shall be not only 
adequata but vera, that is, proved to be actually existent. He con- 


siders, for example, that the undulatory theory of light is not yet | 


established, because we have no independent evidence of the existence 
of the elastic ether supposed in it. We recommend to our readers Mr. 








Mill’s answer to Dr. Whewell on this point as a good specimen of his 


inimitable style as a polemical writer. Of course, when the theory is found | 


unexpectedly to “explain” not only the phenomena it was invented for, but 
other phenomena as well, the probability of its truth is immensely increased. 
A theory will seldom be found to satisfy Mr. Mill’s requirements. The most 


familiar example of one, which does so, is the discovery of the planet Neptune | 


from the recorded observations of the perturbations of the orbit of Uranus. 
It may interest some of our readers to know that Mr. Mill considers Mr. 
Darwin’s speculation on the origin of species as “an unimpeachable example 
of a legitimate hypothesis,” and only considers it not proved (if we under- 
stand him) because the “ natural selection,” though a vera causa, and adequata 
in the sense of being capable of producing effects of the same kind, is not 
proved to be capable of producing all the effects. 

We have already quoted Mr. Mill’s opinion on the value of the deductive 
method. That opinion is a tide mark of the progress made in the analysis 
of method since the days of Bacon: just as his energetic protest against the 
only deductive method known to him was of the advance in his own 
day. All sciences tend to become deductive. A science becomes com- 
pletely so when all the inferior laws of the phenomena with which it is 
conversant can be deduced from one or more simple and (as far as our 
knowledge goes) ultimate laws. If it should ever be found impossible to 
deduce the laws of the movements of the comets from the law of gravitation, 
astronomy will have to descend again to the rank of an inductive science, until 
some Newton shall discover a law which will explain the cometary move- 
ments as well as the results of the law of gravitation. It may seem doubtful 
whether the human race will ever discover the ultimate laws which regulate 
their own conduct, or even laws of so great generality as will raise the science 
of human nature to the position of a purely, or almost purely, deductive 
science. At the same time the phenomena of that science being more 
complex and difficult to manipulate, and research therein more impeded by 
the plurality and composition of causes than in other sciences, the deductive 
method, aided by hypothesis, will, we believe, be found the only method 


. really fruitful of results. Mr. Mill, in his sixth book on “The Logic of the 


Moral Sciences,” has given us some examples of the application of the 
methods of physical science to the moral sciences. Interesting as this 
portion of the work is, our space will not permit us, in the present article, 
to enter upon it, or even to notice the new chapter (in this edition) on the 
science of history. 








CHAMFORT.* 


_ Amonest the men of the first French revolution, there is one whose name 
is almost forgotten amongst us. Yet his story is equal in tragic interest to 





* @uvres de Chamfort précédées d’une Etude sursa Vie etsur son Esprit. Par Arséne Hous- 
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many of those which we best remember. His talents were great ; his influ- 
ence was considerable ; and his life and death were a terrible and half-con- 
scious satire upon the times in which he lived. 

Chamfort was born in Auvergne in 1741. He was a natural son, and was 
at first known as Nicolas. He assumed the name by which he became 
famous, when he left school and entered the world of Paris. He first tried 
to become connected with the press, or to get employment from the book- 
sellers, but without success ; and he would have starved if a young abbé of 
his acquaintance had not paid him a louis a week for writing sermons. He 
became a tutor in various families ; but his morals gave scandal, and he 
changed his employment for that of secretary to a rich citizen of Liége, whom 
he followed across the Rhine. Soon, however, they quarrelled, and Cham- 
fort returned to Paris, saying, “that the thing in the world for which he 
was least fitted was to be a German.” An indifferent comedy, which had 
some success, and the gaining of certain prizes offered by the Académie 
Frangaise, gave him an introduction into society where his good looks, his 
aplomb, his vivacity, and his wit, soon made him a favourite. In 1770 his 
piece, called the “ Merchant of Smyrna,” was produced upon the stage and 
excited a sensation which was quite disproportionate to its real merit. 
Grimm said of him at this period :— 


“ M. de Chamfort is young, has a handsome face, and the recherchée elegance 
of his age and his profession. I have no other acquaintance with him; but if one 
may guess his character from his little comedy, I would wager that he isa petit- 
mattre, that at bottom he is a bon enfant, but vain, full of little airs and little 
manners, ignorant and confident in proportion; in a word, he is of that mixed 
material from which we have children, who from twenty to twenty-five are as 
unpleasant as needs be, but who ripen nevertheless and become men of merit 
between thirty and forty.” 


This was a true criticism, as far as it went ; but the brilliant and dissolute 
society in which Chamfort lived doated on the wittiest frequenter of its 
salons. Little did the great ladies who vied with each other in caressing the 
young adventurer guess the intensity of malignity and the rage for equality 
which slumbered in his heart. Far keener observers than they were 
deceived. When Chamfort was elected an Academician, Rivarol said that 
he was “ like a bit of lily of the valley in a bouquet of poppies.” The lily of 
the valley mingled strange and deadly poisons with its perfume. 

Gradually his excesses and his ill-nature changed the expression of his 
countenance. He lost those good looks and that strength which made the 
Princesse de Craon say of him, “ He looks only an Adonis, but he is a 
Hercules.” His position, however, was assured. He obtained one place 
and pension after another. Marie Antoinette showed him especial 
favour. Even in 1775 he had come back from Baréges with four 
ladies in love with him, two of them being Madame de Choiseul and 
Madame de Grammont, “ en fonds de quatre amies qui laiment chacune 
d’elles comme quatre,’ and his popularity in the great world con- 
tinued till the flood came and swept it all away. Meantime, however, 
his heart was full of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. His acrid 
sayings about those with whom he lived, burn, as has been truly said, the 
very paper on which they are written. Few, indeed, of them are so harmless 
as his answer to Rulhitre, itself by no means pleasant. “Je n’ai fait,” said 
the wit and historian, “qu’une méchanceté dans ma vie.” “ Quand finira 
telle ?” replied Chamfort ; or than that other answer to the Queen, who said, 
“Do you know, M. de Chamfort, that you have pleased everybody at Ver- 
sailles not by your wit but in spite of it?” ‘The reason is easy to find,” 
said Chamfort, “‘& Versailles je me resigne & apprendre beaucoup de choses 
que je sais, par des gens qui les ignorent.” 

When the revolution broke out Chamfort attached himself to Mirabeau, 
partly as a follower and partly as a Mentor. The great tribune had the 
highest opinion of his sagacity. ‘There is hardly a day,” he declared, on 
which I do not find myself saying, “‘ No, I must not write this or that, 
Chamfort will disapprove.” Not a few of the speeches of his illustrious 
friend were really the work of Chamfort. He, an academician, and four 
times crowned by the academy, was the author of the denunciation of acade- 
mies read by Mirabeau before the National Assembly in 1791. He forgot 
all his old friends, and made haste to try to make others forget that he had 
lived in the Polignac coterie, amongst the favourites of the unhappy Queen. 
“They,” he said, “ who pass the river of revolutions, pass the river of Lethe.” 
He had been one of the first to enter the Bastille. He was for some time 
secretary of the Jacobin club. Pea Ss 

He lost nearly all his income by the Revolution, but the gratification of 
his envy and his revenge was dearer to him than his means of leading a 
comfortable existence. He became one of the most active revolutionary 
journalists. Roland made him a joint director of the national library ; but 
when the Girondins fell, he declared that he had never been a Girondin. At 
last, as the Terror grew blacker, his heart sickened, and he began, before 
Camille Desmoulins ventured to put forward that plea for clemency which 
sealed his own fate, to speak against the reigning furies. At length he was 
denounced by a subordinate, who wanted his place at the library, and was 
thrown into prison. Shortly afterwards he was released ; but, being again 
about to be apprehended, he attempted to commit suicide. The ball lodged 
in his head, but did not kill him ; and he might have prolonged a wretched 
life for some years but for the blundering of a doctor who attended him. He 
did not survive to witness the fall of Robespierre, and, as a living writer 
well observes, “ He had not hated his tyranny enough to deserve to do so.” 

The most convenient edition of Chamfort 1s that published by M. Arséne 
Houssaye, in’ which many of his less valuable pieces are suppressed. It is 
contained in one small volume, and ought to be in the library of every man 
who appreciates wit, refined malice, and worldly wisdom. It is hardly 
necessary to hint that the pages of a writer who makes himself especially 
merry over love and marriage are by no means fitted for all eyes. : 

M. Houssaye divides his selections into several parts. The first consists of 
a series of anecdotes collected, and often doubtless retouched, by Chamfort, 
in which he gives a picture of the dark side of the last years of the ancien 

régime. Mingled with these are bon-mots, which bear only the stamp of 
Chamfort’s own genius, and form, like the others, part of his social stock-in- 


trade. 
The following are examples of the former class :— 


“ M. de Sourches, petit, fat, hideux, le teint noir et ressemblant 4 un hibou, dit 
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chez moi.” L’évéque d’Agde, se rétournant et voyant cette figure, lui dit en 
é We i aremment ?’ 

régardant: ‘ Monsieur perche, app i 

“ J’ai entendu un dévot, parlant contre des gens qui discutent des articles de 
foi, dire naivement : ‘ Messieurs, un vrai Chrétien n’examine point ce qu on Jui 

j ? ; » . 
ordonne de croire. Tenez, il en est de cela comme d’une pilule amere : si vous 
’ > 99 

la michez, jamais yous ne pourrez l’avaler. 


We may add one of the other kind :— 


“ Le public, le public, combien faut-il de sots pour faire un public 


999 


The “Marchand de Smyrne” is then given at length, and is followed by 
Chamfort’s éloges of Molitre and La Fontaine, the second of which was in its 
day extremely admired. These are followed by some poems, dialogues, and 
letters, all worth reading, either from the light which they throw upon the 
character of their author or from their own intrinsic merit, and then we 





arrive at a long series of Maxims and Pensées which contain the very | 


quintessence of Chainfort 
Here are a few examples :— 


“ La plupart des nobles rappellent leurs ancétres 4 peu prés comme un Cicerone 
d'Italie rappelle Ciceron. 

* Quelq’un disait que la Providence était le nom de baptéme du hasard ; 
quelque dévot dira que le hasard est un sobriquet de la Providence. 


“La menace du rhume négligé est pour les médecins ce que le purgatoire est 


pour les prétres, un Perou. 
“Tl y a peu de bienfaiteurs qui ne disent comme Satan: Si cadens adoraveris 
me. 
“La vraie Turquie d'Europe c’était la France. On trouve dans vingt écrivains 
Anglais,—Les pays despotiques tels que la France et la Turquie.” 


Chamfort had his moods of gentleness, though they were few and far 
between. To them we owe such thoughts as these :— 


** Dans les naivetés d’un enfant bien né, il y a quelquefois une philosophie bien 
aimable.” 


“‘ Jonis et faire jouir, sans faire de mal, nia toi ni 4 personne: voila, je crois, 
toute la morale.” 


Many of the sayings which have now become the common property of all 
educated men really belong to Chamfort. It was he who first divided our 
friends “into those who love us, those who are indifferent to us, and those 
who detest us.” It was he who said to Marmontel, “ Revolutions are not 
made with rose-water.” It was he who, when the French armies marched 
into Belgium, proposed as their watchword, “ War to the castle and peace 
to the cottage.” It was he who gave the Abbé Sieyés the title for his 
brochure, “ Qu’est-ce que le tiers etat? Tout. Qu’a-t-il? Rien ;” and it 
was he who described the fraternity of the Terrorists as the brotherhood of 
Cain and Abel. 

M. Houssaye places last in order three tableaux of revolutionary history ; 
one of them describing a scene which can never be brought before us too 
often—the taking of the Bastille, the thought of which is one great correc- 
tive to excessive sympathy for royal and courtly woes. Chamfort, as we 
have already seen, was an actor in that great and worthy act of national 
vengeance. 

It is, however, not by his writing, but by his sayings that Chamfort must 
be judged. His genius had no flowin it. It was dry and, in a certain 
sense, sterile. He produced brilliant sentences, but knew not how to connect 
them. His oratory was of a piece with his writing. He is said to have 
mounted the tribune at one of the clubs and to have asked leave to say a 
word. This was his speech :- : 

*** Moi tout ; le reste rien ; voilA le despotisme. 


i 3 i Moi c’est un autre; un autre 
c’est moi; voild la democratie.’ 


After saying this he wished to descend, but was prevented. 

**¢Tell us the truth,’ cried some one. 

«The truth—this is the truth. There are seven millions of people in France 
who ask for alms, and twelve millions who have nothing to give them. The 
truth is that Paris is a city of festivals and pleasures, where four-fifths of the 
inhabitants die in slavery and of a broken heart. Unhappy people, why have 
you not the pride of the elephant, which refuses to reproduce its species in 
servitude ?’ 

*** Citizen Chamfort does not know what he is talking about,’ said a woman. 


‘Does not the infant smile to its mother under Domitian as well as under 
Titus ?’” 


M. Sainte-Beuve published in 1851 an admirable paper upon Chamfort 
which has since been réprinted. It errs, if anything, a little on the side of 
severity, as M. Houssaye errs perhaps a little on the side of indulgence. The 
latter quotes a dialogue by Roederer, which appeared in 1795, on the subject 
of Chamfort, and which hits the mark as nearly as anything we have seen. 
After making every deduction, however, from Chamfort’s merits, admitting 
that he was a bad man, and that he wanted that highest wisdom which is 


out of the reach of the cleverest of bad men ; admitting that his wit was quite 


out of proportion to his literary power ; admitting that he was altogether 
wanting in res 


g in real political foresight, although possessed of much shrewdness in 
appreciating the immediate consequences of particular acts ; admitting that 
he allowed himself to be carried away by the fanaticism of revolution in a 
manner quite unworthy of so keen an observer, we cannot help confessing 
that we turn again and again to his works with no decrease of pleasure. To 
our readers we say, however, with M. Sainte-Beuve, “ Méfiez-vous pourtant 

nous craignons qu'il n’y ait toujours un peu d’arsenic au fond.” 





PREDICTIONS VERIFIED.* 


Tuts is a volume of rather entert 





L aining nonsense: it is entertaining 
bd . . . . . 5 
— be — Mr {ueer stories of coincidences, hallucinations, lucky 
gue , eri " presentiments, and the sort of curious but useless information 
whic a the material of “ Notes and Queries ;” it is for the most part 
ee — “ facts, such as they are, are jumbled together without 
> . « e . . . 
y pt at systematic arrangement, and, apart from their curiosity, 
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Seu te on See ed in Modern Times; now first collected by Horace Welby. London: 
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depend for their main interest on the most abject and puerile sort ~ super- 
stition. Whatever other theories about the governance of the ne ee 
or theology may seem to sanction, it is only for savages or acer ee k 
to “ good and evil days,” “ unlucky numbers,” “the mysteries 0 4 por 
ominous words, and popular prophecies, as affording an insight into mr 
or exercising any real influence over human existence. — Most _— i) co 
have something of the savage and the child still lingering about t _ — 
there is no more curious exemplification of the fact than that, long : er a 
actual belief in the superstitious interpretation of nature has passer er 
people have a hankering after anything which smacks of pox. gran ss oe 
are interested in, and even influenced by, particular fortuitous com rina = 
of circumstances to which their common sense forbids them, in their cooler 
moments, to attach the slightest possible importance. Not one — in ~ 
thousand, for instance, has, at the present day, a belief in a 4 
diction, yet the purchasers of prophetic almanacs are numbered by ma 7 ” 
and Zadkiel, Merlin, Moore, and the whole fraternity of penny oe inators, 
seem to drive as flourishing a trade in the nineteenth century as t sve ae 
decessors did in times of the greatest popular credulity. The a 
these productions is curious, and the chapter which Mr. Welby a 
to it is among the most interesting in his book. In 1575 we é 


certain Leonard Digges announcing “a prognostication nies 
right good effect, fruictfully augmented by the auctour, contay ~~ 
briefe, pleasaunte chosen rules to judge of the weather by the of oe 
Starres, Comets, Rainebow, Thunder, Clouds, with other extraordinary . e 
not omitting the aspects of the planets, with a briefe judgement for = : 
Plenty, Lucke, Sickness, Dearth, Warres, &c., for opening also many na _ 
causes worthy to be knowen.” Thirty years later a decree was issued a gainst AY 
conjurors and framers of almanacs “ exceeding the limits of allowable astro- 
logy,” and it provided that such documents should be submitted vty — 
to the Archbishop or his nominee, and should be further sanctioned by one 
of the judges of the land. James I. not only allowed the liberty of prophecy, 
but granted a monopoly of the manufacture of almanacs to the two | ni erei- 
ties and the Company of Stationers. The Universities, touched, we — 
hope, with some sense of shame at their disgraceful prerogative, parted a 
it for an annuity to their colleagues ; and the Stationers, visited by no — 
inconvenient compunctions, did an excellent business, and employed a os 
of astrologers to form the necessary computations. The troubled times of the 
civil wars were, as may be supposed, especially favourable to all such manu- 
facturers ; and Lilly throughout this period won himself a foremost Place in 
the profession. - “ All comets,” he says, speaking of. that of 1677, “ signify 
wars, terrors, and strange events in the world,” and he thus accounts ~ 
their prophetical import :—‘ The spirits well knowing what accidents sha 
come to pass, do form a star or comet, and give it what figure or shape —- 
please, and cause its motion through the air, that people might behold it anc 
thence draw a signification of its events.” If the comet appeared in Taurus, 
it portended mortality among horses and cattle, as well as “* prodigious ship- 
wrecks, damage in fisheries, monstrous floods, and destruction of fruit by 
caterpillars and other vermin.” eo 

The next famous almanac-maker was John Partridge. whom Swift immor- 
talized by a parody, professing to be by Isaac Bickerstatf, Esq., and announcing 
amongst other things the death of the prophet, John Partridge himself. The 
astrologer was naturally indignant, and took care to inform his loving coun- 
trymen in 1709, that Squire Bickerstaff was a sham name, assumed by a 
lying, impudent fellow, and that “ blessed be God, John Partridge was still 
living and in health, and all were knaves who reported otherwise.” The joke 
was too good to be allowed to drop; replies and counter-replies were ex- 
changed between the victim and his persecutors, and in 1710 Swift produced 
the famous prophecy of Merlin, alluding, in imitation of the style of Lilly, in 
enigmatical language, to the events of the day, and honoured at last by being 
taken up seriously by the Inquisition in Portugal, and condemned to a 
solemn incremation. Moore appeared about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and appears to have combined the trade of quack doctor with his 
other avocations. He was succeeded in the compilation of his almanac by 
Henry Andrews, astronomical calculator to the Board of Longitude, and cor- 
respondent of several eminent men of science. He died in 1820, and his son 
is in possession of a vast series of MS. calculations, together with letters 
from persons desirous of having their nativities cast. Under his manage- 
ment the sale increased from 100,000 to half a million, and during the 
excitement of the war with France obtained an immense popularity. 
Some of its anticipations have been extremely fortunate. In 1807, 
Moore warned the Turkish Emperor—who was deposed that year, 
murdered the next—of his approaching fall; “if he can save his life,” the 
prophet added considerately, “let him ; I give him fair warning of it.” In 
our own days several equally happy “shots” have made the fortunes of more 
than one penny prophet. “ India,” said one in 1856, his eye no doubt fixed 
upon the impending mutiny, “ will be in an excited state, and great judgment 
is required to preserve order.” Raphael's Prophetic Messenger foreshadowed 
the Prince Consort’s death, though without particularizing the precise date of 
that event. ‘The stationary position of Saturn,” it said, speaking of a day 
in March, 1861, “in the third degree of Virgo in May, will be very evil for 
all persons born upon or near the 26th August ; among the sufferers I regret 
to see the worthy Prince Consort of these realms. Let such persons pay 
scrupulous attention to health.” The luckiest guess as to weather that pro- 
bably was ever made was that of Mr. Murphy in 1838, who predicted the 
lowest degree of winter weather for the 20th of January ; which day, for- 
tunately for him, turned out to be the coldest of the year, and, indeed, of the 
century, and enabled him to dispose of £3,000 worth of his almanacs. It 
seems a curious combination of things old and new that the winner of the 
Queen’s shot at Wimbledon in 1860 should have been foretold by a horoscope, 
cast, as we are informed by a correspondent of Notes and Queries, “with 
infinitesimal accuracy, by one of the most accomplished astronomers and 
—— in Europe.” 

We ve dwelt but upon a single topic among the many which Mr. Welby 
takes into consideration, and illustrates by authenticated narrations. Though 
he is occasionally sceptical as to the reliability of his witnesses, he writes, in 
general, with an air of serious conviction, which accords very well with the 
sort of stories which he has to tell, and which evidently possess the greatest 
interest for his own mind. His work is, he says, “the result of long-con- 
tinued attention to the realization of predictions recorded in the wide field 
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of history, as well as in its by-ways, and paths remote from the great spheres 
of human action.” Its substance he describes as history anticipated in modern 
instances, and as his comprehensive survey takes in every sort of anticipation, 
whether of sacred prophecy, political sagacity, or lucky guess-work, it is no 
wonder that his list of examples is a long one, and that the array of facts 
marshalled before us should be almost bewildering from its multiplicity and 
abundance. It would be probably difficult to improve upon the theory 
suggested by Thucydides, as to portents, omens, and the popular distiches 
which in every age and country have been held to foreshadow the future, or 
explain the past. Till justified by verification they are unobserved, and the very 
vagueness of most of them allows of their being applied with equal propriety to 
events which have only the most partial resemblance. Some of the most gener- 
ally received superstitions are curiously falsified by facts. For instance, Mr. 
Welby gives a long list of fortunate events which have befallen the American 
nation on a Friday. On Friday Christopher Columbus sailed on his great 
voyage of discovery, saw land, returned to Spain, and again returned to America. 
On Friday Henry VIII. granted John Cabot his commission ; on the same day 
Melendez founded St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States ; the 
Mayflower, with the Pilgrim Fathers, made the harbour of Province Town ; 
the Pilgrims finally landed ; George Washington was born; Bunker's Hill 
was seized and fortified ; the convention of Saratoga and the surrender of 
York Town were effected ; and the motion carried in Congress, declaring the 
independence and freedom of the United Colonies. 

Other prejudices of the same sort might of course be refuted in a similar 
manner, but that nobody thinks it worth while to do so. The universal 
objection to the number of thirteen at table may probably have been sug- 
gested, or at any rate confirmed, by the crime of Judas, who may be con- 
sidered as the thirteenth at the Lord’s Supper; a more reasonable, but not 
more probable solution, is that pointed out by M. Quetelet, namely, that out 
of any thirteen persons, of different ages and degrees of health, the chances 
are about even that one will have died before the end of the year. If this 
be the case, it is a curious instance of a “law of averages” coming to be 
popularly regarded as having a motive power of its own, instead of, what it 
really is, a mere concise statement of fact. 

There is a curious family likeness between many of the signs and omens 
which from time to time have influenced men’s minds. Any contretemps, 
for instance, at a coronation or other ceremony is invariably treasured up, 
and recorded as explanation of subsequent disorder. All the Stuarts are 
conspicuous in this respect, and George III. is said to have received a 
similar premonition. When he was crowned a jewel fell from his sceptre, 
and “ the sword of Mercy,” which should have been brought from the Tower to 
be carried along with “ the sword of Justice” in the regal procession, was acci- 
dentally left behind. When he reviewed the fleet, under Keppel, in 1778, though 
the weather was perfectly fine, and the sea covered with little boats, the great 
Union flag was rent from top to bottom in sight of 20,000 people. In the 
same way it was observed that when Charles X. was crowned at Rheims, he 
accidentally dropped his hat, which was picked up by the Duc d’Orleans ; 
and on the Saturday preceding the promulgation of the celebrated ordon- 
nances by his minister, the white flag which fioated on the column in the Place 
Vendéme was observed to be torn in three places, significant, as was supposed, 
of thetricolor, which was raised in the same spot a week later. The catastrophe 
of the fireworks at the marriage festivities of Marie Antoinette, and the 
ominous scenes of Greek tragedy which greeted her at crossing the French 
frontiers,—are familiar instances of the same idea; and it is probable that 
no monarch ever came to a bad end without some such premonition being 
brought to light. A far deeper interest attaches to those unaccountable pre- 
sentiments which have fascinated minds as little superstitious as that of 
Talleyrand, and have been in several notorious instances verified with mys- 
terious accuracy. He would be a courageous man who could treat them with 
absolute indifference, or affirm more about them than that there are un- 
doubtedly a great many presentiments which do not come true. 

Mr. Welby originates no theory of his own, and contents himself with the 
less pretentious task of compilation. This, we have intimated, he has dis- 
charged in an amusing manner, and if his readers will not be particularly 
edified by his pages, they will at any rate find much that is odd, and enjoy 
the privilege of being gently entertained, without the suggestion of a single 
profound idea (on the author’s part), or the cost of the slightest intellectual 
effort on their own. 








THE QUEEN’S MARIES.* 


Aw historical novel may win success in one of two ways. It may either 
command attention by truthful and life-like delineations of historical cha- 
racters, or it may awaken a milder kind of interest by taking up a period 
of history with which the novel-reading public are not generally familiar. 
The former is the method of the great masters of the art; the latter is the 
method of writers who have sense enough to be conscious of mediocrity. 
The one is associated with the name of Sir Walter Scott, the other with the 
name of Mr. G. P. R. James. The latter writer has been as to this matter 
wise in his generation. His two horsemen are almost always discovered 
taking their accustomed ride on a summer evening during the exciting days 
of the League. We know many very well-informed people who have derived 
their principal knowledge of French history from a diligent perusal of such 
works as the “ Huguenot,” “ Rose D’Albret,” and “One in a Thousand.” 
And it is undoubtedly pleasant to have historical information of some value 
thus tacked on to the fortunes of a young couple, tried by many sorrows, but 
certain to be made happy at the end. On the other hand, writers like Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, aiming unsuccessfully at the highest triumphs of art, 
disregard the inferior source of interest to which we have referred, and 

roduce accordingly bad novels. In the present instance Mr. Whyte 
Melville has done the same. The “ Qucen’s Maries” is, we are sorry to 
say, a very bad novel. 

There can be nothing new to tell any one about the life of Queen Mary, 
from her arrival in Scotland till her marriage with Darnley ; hence the most 
ignorant reader can get no information from these volumes. We have here 
no historical knowledge made easy. Everybody knew before all that Mr. 
Whyte Melville records. Neither has the author succeeded in the delineation 


* The Queen’s Maries. A Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Whyte Melville, Two vols. 
Parker, Son, & Bourn, 











of historical character. On the contrary, the representations which appear 
on his canvass are daubs or caricatures. The wise and politic Randolph—a 
worthy ambassador even for Queen Elizabeth— becomes a conceited dancing- 
master. The character of Bothwell has been borrowed from the pretentious 
doggrel which Mr. Aytoun published some years ago under the name of a 
poem. The Borderer is delineated as from the first the unselfish lover of his 
queen ; and the brutality and cowardice which he displayed when he had 
won the object of this pure devotion, are glossed over in grandiloquent and 
meaningless sentences such as these :—“ The man who would once have shed 
his heart’s blood freely to shield her from the lightest injury, goaded into 
madness, ere long snatched wildly at her beauty, soiling her petals with un- 
knightly hand, and dragging the beloved one with him ruthlessly and 
shamelessly to the dust.” Even more preposterous, if possible, is Mr. 
Melville’s portraiture of the Regent Murray. Sir Walter Scott is not 
generally supposed to have been severe on Queen Mary, or to have 
been very favourably disposed to the party which dethroned her. Yet, 
in the “Abbot,” he describes the Regent as “that distinguished states- 
man, who possessed all the external dignity, as well as almost all the 
noble qualities which could grace the power that he enjoyed ; and had he 
succeeded to the throne as his legitimate inheritance, it is probable he would 
have been recorded as one of Scotland’s wisest and greatest kings.” And 
this man Mr. Melville brings before us as a low-minded, short-sighted 
intriguer, whose profoundest policy was to keep sober when other people were 
getting drunk, and whose highest statesmanship was to poison couriers at 
supper! We should hardly have paused to comment upon folly such as this, 
were it not so very wide-spread just at present. To be a Jacobite, or rather 
to affect to be a Jacobite, is now-a-days a pleasant pastime. It is comme il 
faut. It calls forth elegant sentimental writing ; and it affords opportunity 
for the covert insinuation that the elegant sentimental writer is a man at 
once of fine feeling and of high family. But it is not real, and it is not true. 
It is a bad sign, both of our historical knowledge and of our love of truth, 
that, within the last few years, Sir Walter Scott should have been more than 
once impeached as tao little of a Jacobite—as too severe upon Queen Mary, 
and on Claverhouse. 

The fact is that Mr. Whyte Melville is not fitted to be an historical 
novelist. He can write admirably the novel of our own day—he can paint 
accurately the manners which be sees around him. His true hero is the fast 
young man of the nineteenth century, with high qualities hitherto unde- 
veloped ; his true heroine is the well-bred young lady of the same date, 
admiring the fastness, yet capable of appreciating the latent altitudes. 
“ Digby Grand” was his representative book. In this line he is without a 
rival. He is above the school-boy melodrama—amusing though it be—of 
“ Frank Fairlegh” and “‘ Lewis Arundel ;” he is free from the taint of black- 
guardism, which mars real ability in the author of “The Sword and the 
Gown ;” and he is immeasurably superior to the vulgarity of ‘‘ Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood.” More than this, Mr. Melville always commands a style of 
much beauty and power, and he sometimes reaches to genuine poetic feeling. 
“The old, old story,” with all its vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, was never 
told more touchingly than in “ The Interpreter.” But he cannot write an 
historical novel. In the first place he wants knowledge. No by-ways of 
history are familiar to him, by guiding us through which he might gain our 
attention. He is forced to yo in the beaten. tracks, and readers grow weary 
as they recognize the well-known footmarks. In the second place he wants 
imaginative power. His characters are mere automata. Whether}his con- 
ceptions of them be right or wrong, bis representations of them are never 
life-like. He knows thoroughly the dandy of the park, and can draw him 
truly. He is a thorough realist, and can reproduce whatever he has seen and 
understood. But the House of Commons, even of our own day, would be 
somewhat beyond him ; and with the statesmen of past ages he is quite helpless. 
“ Holmby House” was a striking instance of this. The interest of that novel 
was entirely derived from the romantic love-story which ran through it, and 
which was ended so beautifully and so happily under the oak-tree in the old park 
in Northamptonshire. Every historical character in the book, from Falkland 
to Cromwell, was a mistake. The same holds good as to “ The Queen’s 
Maries,” with this unfortunate difference, that while the historical part of the 
latter work is as bad as that of “ Holmby House,” there is here no love-story 
which can interest the most inveterate novel-reader. The whole plot—if so 
it can be called—consists in narrating the loves and alliances of Queen 
Mary and of her four maids of honour. One of these young ladies falls in 
love with Chasteldr, and when that worthy is executed for having taken the 
slight liberty of coming into the queen’s bedchamber at midnight, nothing is 
left to the lady into whose bedchamber he did not come but to go intoa 
convent and die, which she accordingly does. The second maid of honour 
falls in love with Bothwell’s henchman ; the henchman is killed, and the lady 
devotes herself, like Jephtha’s daughter, to perpetual virginity. The third 
falls in love with the English ambassador, is jilted by him, and then consents 
to marry a gentleman called Ogilvy. The fourth conducts herself much the 
most rationally of all. Throughout the whole story she loves, and is loved by, 
a worthy young man called Maxwell, whom she duly marries, after she has 
succeeded in convincing him that a gentleman, whom she is in the habit of 
meeting clandestinely in the gardens of Holyrood, is her exiled father, and 
not a favoured lover. Finally, as to the queen, “still the stately flower 
bloomed on, fair and fragrant under the pure air of heaven, fair and fragrant 
in the close confinement and the darkened daylight of a prison-house.” 

All this is very sorry work. There is nothing in the book—not even in- 
cident. Instead of the usual hunting-field, with its impossible leaps, we 
have a hawking-party on the links of Saint Andrews, composed of the 
Queen and John Knox, than which we never read of anything more 
absurd. These two volumes, in short, are as dull, less authentic, and far 
more lengthy than any record of the same period. They have nothing of the 
novel but unreality, and they have nothing of history at all. Nor can we 
think that the reflections which abound in them are peculiarly edifying. 
Profound philosophy like the following is to be met with in every other 
page :— 

“Ts it not always so? We take incalculable pains to prepare for our festivi- 
ties ; how anxious we are that they should go off well; how engrossed is the 
butler with his plate-basket and his ice-pail; how concerned the host that my 
lord’s venison should not be over-done! Every plait must be laid to a hair's 
breadth in the glistening tresses of the lady of the house. Two mirrors satisfy 
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unces and flowers are all adjusted to a nicety, but 
d the list of precedence, and the probable contin- 
est may not turn up at all. Perhaps it may 
1 mind that there are games for which it is 
searce worth while to purchase such expensive candles, and that a two o clock 


dinner with the children is a more agreeable repast after all. Ay! even at the 


best, there is a speck on the épergne, an earwig in the flower-basket, a flavour of 

wormvwood in the liquid amber called champagne. Surgit amari over and ov 4 

again! Perhaps it was not so in that banquet of which the halt and the maime 
gain ! 


i invi : i ts in a dinner 

1 the blind were invited to partake. Perhaps there are no insects ir , 
of sy no heart-burnings in the crust we share with Hunger ; no bitter drop 
in that cup, though it be but cold water, wherewith we pledge celestial Charity, 


and ‘entertain an angel unawares.’ ”’ 


We must say that this sort of mixture of the science of dinner-giving and 
the sentiment of religion—of Mr. Thackeray and the Bible, is not at all to 
our taste. Mr. Melville had better give up both history and moralizing, 
and recur to the park and the mess-room, with an occasional glimpse of some- 


thing better. 


her, at last, that folds and flo 
still there weighs on her min 
gency that the most important gu 
come across even her conventiona 








THE RIFLE IN CASHMERE.* 


Mr. BrinckmAn writes with an unaffected modesty, which ought to secure 
forgiveness for literary shortcomings far more serious than any which are to 
be found in his entertaining little book. He is a sportsman writing for 
sportsmen, and he is far too much impressed with the importance of his 
subject to waste any time or thought on flowing periods, or an ornate style. 
His one aim while he was in India seems to have been to get within rifle- 
shot of the ibex, ouriar, red deer, wild sheep and horses, bears, and other 
untamed inhabitants of the mountainous regions to the north-west of the 
Punjab. His one aim in writing is to enable his reader to be as successful 
as himself, and everything, from the choice of a “shikaree,” or sporting 
guide, to the bore of a rifle and the most killing shape of bullet, is touched 
upon ina sensible and business-like manner. The “ shikaree” is an all- 
important personage upon an occasion where everthing depends upon accurate 
knowledge of the hills and real eagerness to find game. These men appear to be 
endowed with more than the average mendacity of the country, and Mr. 
Brinckman thinks that most Englishmen are cruelly victimized by them. If 
they or the lazy Bengalee servants get tired, they will vow that the game has 
gone off in an opposite direction, or they will get rid of provisions, so as to 
make the supplies run short, and necessitate an earlier return. 

If the traveller does not understand the vernacular, he is certain to be 
continually deceived, and to miss many a good chance. “ Once,” says the 
wuthor, “in Khagan, I was returning to my tent after a hard day’s work, 
when I heard one of the shikarees say to another in Hindoostanee, ‘I see a 
bear.’ The other man replied, ‘ Never mind, the Sahib is tired, and so am I: 
keep silent, and let us go home.’ I returned and killed the bear, the largest 
I shot in that trip, thanks to knowing a little Hindoostanee.” 

Sometimes the village officials intimidate them, and forbid them to show 
the “Sahib” sport, as they resent the intrusion of English excursionists. 
Then the author thinks that ‘‘ characters” are often carelessly given, and that 
some gentlemen hope to enhance their own reputation in the field by glowing 
descriptions of the achievements of their guide. One, whom he took with a 
recommendation of this sort, started for a stalk after ibex in a sky-blue lounging 
coat, the gift of some former employer. He was speedily divested of this, but 
proved to be too fat to keep up with his new master, and was consequently 
entirely useless. In paying them in Cashmere, care has to be taken to let no 
one else see how much they get, or some village tyrant will probably seize 
some of their earnings. This is but one trait among many of the gross social 
oppression which seems too prevalent throughout the country, and which 
effectually precludes the development of its fine natural resources. Mr. 
Brinckman feels the regret common to so many travellers, that the oppor- 
tunity should have been lost of annexing such a district to the Imperial 
dominions. ‘“ We incurred a heavy responsibility,” he says, ‘‘ when we threw 
away Cashmere. We should spoil the shooting, I dare say, if we took it 
again, but seriously we ought to insist upon the country being better 
governed, This can be easily done ; and the reform would not alone tend to 
the advantage of the people there, but to our own benefit.” Upon one occa- 
sion, the author found that the Kardar, or native commissioner, had been for 
some time “looting” the inhabitants, and when with great difficulty he got 
him reported, several thousand rupees were proved to have been thus unjustly 
appropriated. All the people are shabbily dressed, for a clean and well 
attired Zemindar would at once be accused of wealth, and liable to increased 
taxation ; if a Pundit be the wrong-doer, no complaint ever reaches the 
Rajah’s ears, and the objections made to the residence of Europeans during 
the winter are accounted for by the fact that it is at this season that the 
worst oppressions are carried out. 

Mr. Brinckman’s devotion to his favourite pursuit invests all his descriptions 
with a sort of comical seriousness. Animals are considered “ interesting” 
just in proportion as they afford the huntsman good opportunities of proving 
the strength of his muscles and the accuracy of his aim at their expense ; 
creatures that submit too easily to being killed are beneath contempt. 
Bears, bullocks, and wild horses, are not worth powder and shot ; as far as 
the fun of the thing is concerned, says the author, one might‘as well fire at a 
donkey on a common ; stalking ibex is the only pursuit which the genuine 
sportsman will appreciate, and the ibex accordingly receives an almost rever- 
ential treatment at his hands. So fine is the sport that he considers a couple 
of buck ibex good reward for a month’s labours. Near Peshawr he came 
upon a scene which filled him with disgust :— 


“One day we saw a battue after ibex, conducted by Khagan chiefs. They 
surrounded the hill with their retainers, and drove a flock of ibex. They only 
killed one, a fine male. All the sepoys fired into the flock. A bullet hangned 
to lame one. About fifty more shots were fired at him, and he received two 
more balls. Then he fell down a ravine, where the dogs were let loose at him 
and the noble brute was finally killed by a blow from the blunt end of a hibehiat 








[ went home feeling as if I had just witnessed a murder. A battue for pheasants | 


is bad enough; but driving ibex is like sacrilege.” 


* The Rifle in Cashmere; a Narrative of Shooting Expeditions in cot Cashmere, Punjab. 
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Even in the presence of the Governor-General, the author refuses to 
dismount from his favourite hobby. Upon one occasion he had the honour 
of being the guest of Lord and Lady Canning. “One does not,” he says, 
“usually make remarks when one dines vut ; but if it interests any one, I 
may mention that the Secretary to the Government killed a mosquito on the 
table with a first shot.” All real sport, he thinks, involves the idea of personal 
exertion, and, if possible, a little danger. For this reason he prefers moun- 
tain shooting to the pursuit of game more imposing 1n size, but less difficult 
to kill, in the forest or plain. It is stupid work, he thinks, to sit still amid 
an army of beaters, with drums and kettles, and passively await your shot at 
a tiger. Equally unfair does he consider it to ride down an animal and then 
fire at it. ‘The spear is the only legitimate weapon to carry on horseback 
after game. Elephants should be killed on foot, even in Africa ; there can 
be no excitement if one can canter away, when the elephant getsangry. The 
battue plan is right for killing beasts of prey that have inflicted damage on a 
village, but, except on these occasions, a rifle should never be used, unless for 
stalking.” The author was frequently fortunate enough to attain to positions 
of peril, which must have satisfied even his notions of the chivalry of the 
chase. More than once he was saved by a quick, steady shot from the 
unwelcome embrace of an angry bear, and as the bear on such occasions 
appears to begin by throwing down his victim and gnawing his face, the 
situation must, for the moment, have been critical. At another time he was 
stalking “ donkhs” on a flat plain, and was creeping near them when a 
sudden change in the wind threatened him with discovery, and obliged him 
to fire instantaneously. “It was rather an exciting moment, for Palgaur 
had been amusing himself all the morning with telling me the most frightful 
stories of ferocious donkhs, that kneel on men and lick their faces to bits with 
their rough tongues, or charge with such force and precision that the skeletons 
of their victims remain impaled on the horns till the donkh dies. He told 
me that one sahib was so nervous that he let off his rifle just as he was 
getting within shot.” The different ways in which bears make their attacks 
seem to have been reduced to a system. “ Ifa bear looks at you and comes 
full tilt, it is called a charge ;” but if, on the contrary, you fire at a bear, 
and he turns round, bolts away in your direction, and casually knocks you 
down as he goes, this is not a charge. The sudden pain of the bullet, it 
appears, makes him sometimes rush off blindly in any direction ; “ but 
unless he growls, raises his forepaws, and comes deliberately at you,” 
you have no right to consider yourself as having received a charge 
proper. Some of the bears take a great deal of killing. Upon one 
occasion Mr. Brinckman had several running shots at a large bear, and at last 
drove him into a stream ; there he fired more bullets into him, of which the 
bear took not the slightest notice: at last the current washed him off his 
legs, and he got drowned by his head being jammed between two rocks under 
the water. He had eight bullets in him altogether. Another bear was shot 
through the head, and lay {apparently inanimate; Mr. Brinckman poked 
it about, turned it over, and was walking away when it suddenly rose up. 
His servants then tried to kill it by dashing great pieces of rock on its head, 
each of them as heavy as they could lift ; once more the bear appeared to 
succumb, and the hunters started again on their route ; once again, however, 
it arose, and once again the battering process was renewed. When they 
returned the next morning, they found that the bear had moved several 
yards from where they left him, and this though, as the author says, “ every 
blow of the stone seemed to shake the skull to pieces.” This tenacity of 
life, of course, affords the natives a grateful opportunity of exaggeration. 
Two shikarees solemnly informed the author that they once shot a bear, cut 
its throat to make sure, and pushed the body into the river, when the bear 
came to life again, and swam away. 

Mr. Brinckman was for a short time at Sreenugger, where the indolent 
habits of the place, and the tranquil enjoyments for which that portion of 
Cashmere is celebrated, possessed but little attraction for him. To clamber, 
to bivouac, and to destroy, seem to have been to him the three great ends of 
existence, and everything which interfered with these he resented as an 
improper interruption of his normal employment. It is, of course, of the 
utmost importance that officers stationed at dreary posts in the Punjab, and 
shut off from most of the amusements of civilized life, should be able to 
find in the surrounding country some sort of excitement or recreation. The 
author thinks that much of the prestige which Englishmen enjoy among the 
natives is owing to their unrivalled excellence as sportsmen, and the curious 
contrast which their energy on sporting expeditions presents to the ordinary 
indolence of the country. If such be the case, he has certainly done his share 
towards sustaining the national reputation, and we can readily conceive the 
sort of awe with which Hindoos and Mussulmans must have regarded the 
proceedings of a “Sahib” so firmly resolved upon finding something to kill, 
and so eminently successful in carrying his resolution into good effect. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 
DECORATIVE DESIGN.* 


At a certain stage in the practice of fine or decorative art, a class of per- 
sons come forward who credit themselves with a mission to set everybody 
else right on the subject. They set to work, with considerable ado. to tell 
us the “laws” of the art ; to give profound reasons why our carpets and wall- 
papering are all wrong, and why some substitutes are irrefragably right ; and 
to point out in what respects one teapot is opposed and another conforms to 
that “spirit of the age” which it is so essential that we should develop in 
the forms and decorations bestowed upon the familiar vessel. It is at our 
peril if we do not agree with them. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is at present in this 
stage of the art. The Department of Art at South Kensington, its satellites 
and its opponents, are agog to impart to us some rills from the full-flowing 
streams of their esthetic knowledge. At colour in especial there has been a 
dead set. Primaries, secondaries, and tertiaries, are pressed upon our atten- 
tion with as much persistency as Moses's “ garments,” Holloway’s pills, or the 
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Pannus Corium ; and benighted, indeed, must that man be who does not 
awake to the imprescriptible right of coupling green with red, and orange 
with blue. A ra man who fancies that green with blue, for instance, or 
orange with red, pleases his eye and does well enough, is beyond deliverance. 
It becomes the wsthetic philosopher’s duty to argue at him through volume 
after volume ; but of him there is no real hope—he is given over to a repro- 
bate mind, pilloried in an ill-regulated necktie, and ruining his digestion 
over a denounced table-cloth. ‘ 

The class-fault of these art-doctors is that they are too narrow. They make 
idols of their “ principles,” and summon all men to fall down and worship, 
with very indistinct perception of the fact that, in decoration, principles are mere 
deductions from results. Whatever is satisfactory in result is so far right 
in principle ; its principle and its justification consist in its being agreeable. 
As a rule, therefore, text-books of decoration which start from results, and 
set forth the grounds of their pleasantness or otherwise, are well-planned 
and useful ; while those which erect a standard, or argue out a fixed idea, 
and require results in conformity, proceed upon an unsound and unavailable 
basis. It matters not one straw to the decorator that green is, in the com- 
position of white light, the complementary colour of red ; it matters every- 
thing whether a pattern of red and green produces upon the eye a pleasing 
effect, and is appropriate to its place. 

Dr. Dresser, who is primarily a botanical professor, and who has more 
than once already come before the public as an expounder of the principles of 
decorative art, has now produced a book in which he goes over the ground 
in something of a systematic manner, Botany being his specialité, we give 
him credit rather than otherwise for confining himself very mainly to the 
lessons of decorative application to be derived from plants and flowers ; yet 
we are not prepared to think that his book will, to any great extent, prac- 
tically serve the cause of advancement in design. He appears to us to be 
too much at the mercy of principles, and especially too far addicted to the 
notion of extracting out of natural forms certain general conceptions and 
rules of growth, development, colour, and the like, which he would have the 
designer use as mere skeletons of patterning, and hints for conventional 
adaptation. The designer, to satisfy Dr. Dresser, should go through an 
elaborate course of natural study, not that he may be right in pourtraying 
natural forms within the limits of decoration, but that he may 
invent a structural decoration exhibiting the principles of natural 
structure. To our judgment Dr. Dresser runs to an extreme in his 
love of conventionalism. His ideals are the Alhambra and Mr. Owen 
Jones, a gentleman whom he is never tired of eulogizing. We can by 
no means agree with him in thinking that the schemes of decoration thus 
exemplified are the highest which could be set before a student ; or that 
the effort of mind (for on mind he lays a strong and, in the abstract, legiti- 
mate stress) which is concerned in producing forms of so purely conventional 
a type, however truly based on natural study, is as high, for the purposes of 
art, as that which takes the individual forms of nature, works them out with 
accuracy and completeness, and adapts them only so far as is necessary for 
producing a decorative instead of a directly imitative representation. The 
concrete and individual in nature arranged into decoration appears to us to be 
the truest ideal, though with no necessary exclusion of more abstract and 
conventional patterning. What Dr. Dresser propounds to us as the best is the 
laws of nature exhibited with as wide a departure as may well be from her 
actual products. ‘‘Give no more facts than are required to exhibit know- 
ledge,” is substantially his axiom. “Give as many facts as are not incon- 
sistent with the supremacy of the decorative scheme,” appears to us to be 
the true one, or rather that one among several true ones which embodies the 
highest conception of decoration, for we would leave the widest field open for 
individual preferences and capacities. To preach up the conventional to the 
disparagement of the natural, or vice versd, is the province of the systematist ; 
but the systematist never has been and never will be the artist, whose proper 
province is acute perception, not knowledge, guided in its choice by personal 
character and likings. 

This brings us to another of Dr. Dresser’s leading points—the demand for 
ornament which shall “ manifest the knowledge of our age.” As an illustra- 
tion of this, he reproduces an ornament designed by Mr. Owen Jones ; a con- 
ventional ornament of foliated character, which he considers to illustrate the 
form which a fluid propelled against a vertical surface would take, partly 
rebounding and partly running upwards. Without stopping to inquire 
whether a foliation can fairly be held to show forth the action of a fluid, we 
demur to the notion altogether. We do not think that hydrostatic knowledge 
of this kind is fairly an element of decoration. In a picture, or anything 
approaching to a picture, of fluid in action, it would of course be needed ; 
but in pattern-decoration, simply as such, there is little need of any know- 
ledge of this kind, the genuine object being to produce beautiful ornamental 
forms and colours embodying feelings and perceptions rather than know- 
ledge. The eye requires to be gratified ; the mind little, and often not at 
all. It would, we believe, be anything but easy to embody scientific know- 
ledge in a truly decorative form, and, if effected, the merit of the decoration 
would depend solely upon its ornamental, not its scientific, properties. 

Dr. Dresser gives us the opportunity of testing his principles by results, 
through the medium of several illustrations of his own designing. Many of 
these are agreeable, and few open to any positive objection of a serious kind. 
Our own preference is in general for those which come nearest to a true 
exhibition of actual forms from nature. Those which purport to indicate 
abstract generalities, as the typical forms of objects in ascension and descen- 
sion, appear to us to show rather the restrictedness than the significance of 
conventional forms. When the intention is pointed out, we can perceive that 
the ornament illustrates it, as far as it goes ; but, apart from the explanation, 
we should discover in the ornament little beyond a decorative arrangement, 
pleasing or otherwise, as the case may be. That cusps, rosettes, and flourishes, 
should be symmetrized in one direction or another, suggests little to the eye 
or mind regarding the natural laws cf matter in motion, because the objects 
themselves are not visibly representative of anything to which such laws 
could apply. 

Though we do not go along with Dr. Dresser throughout his disquisitions, 
there is enough of study and judgment in the book to make us regret that it 
is not better written. When he gets beyond thesimple matter-of-fact exposition 
of his views, the deficiency is serious. The man whocan calmly inform us that 
* flowers are the floral efflorescence of earth” is evidently not a good hand at 





a definition. Nor can we think much of his logical power when, after citing 
a badly ornamented jar which raised the price of its contained marmalade 
from sevenpence to a shilling, he proceeds to inquire: “If this be the value 
of bad art, what must the commercial importance of good ornament be ?” 
The obvious answer is the direct reverse of what Dr. Dresser implies. If bad 
ornament 1s acceptable to the lieges, good ornament must naturally be unap- 
preciated, and would fetch little or nothing more. Various similar instances 
could be adduced ; and one in particular where, after showing considerable 
misapprehension of Ruskin’s advocacy of naturalism in decoration, and giving 
it to be understood that that obscure and unfledged writer has derived his 
knowledge of nature from Dr. Dresser’s previous works, he quotes various 
authorities for and against naturalism, several of which have really no bear- 
ing on the question. The same chapter, that upon “ adaptation,” contains a 
good deal regarding the adaptive powers of plants to the natural conditions 
affecting them which is equally wide of the subject of decoration. In fact, 
the art of writing seems to be up-hill work to Dr. Dresser, as the following 
passage may serve to show :— 


“* Not only do the varied branches of the fine arts abide too fully within their 
own immediate spheres, but art and science dwell too widely apart. We look on 
the one hand at the man whose refinement of mind enables him to produce lines, 
and forms, and combinations of the fancifal, which charm all who behold them, 
and we look on the other hand, and see him who penetrates the deep and beau- 
tiful mysteries of scientific truth; but alas! like two links of a broken chain, they 
dwell apart. This chapter, and that, especially, on ‘The Power of Ornament to 
express Feelings and Ideas,’ will show the desirability of uniting these ; and if we 
might become the little link which should bind these two great links together we 
shall indeed be glad. 

** Art and science may also be pictured as two angelic figures, entrusted with 
missions alike beneficent, who see in each other much that they admire, and yet 
there seems to be something about each which tends to repel the other. I tell you 
that this repulsiveness only results from their not possessing each other’s more 
intimate acquaintance ; may we, then, introduce them to each other, or rather 
become, for the first time, a priest, and bid the twain be one. 

* And our task is pleasing—for, whether we become the priest or the little 
link, we shall be the means of uniting those which will live a long life in the 
enjoyment of each other’s caresses, and a life which will be crowned with the 
happiest issue. 

* The following statements will at once set forth the existence of a similarity 
in the manner in which music and decoration influence the mind. Music, by its 
grateful strains, lulls the spirit to sweet and joyous forgetfulness, and retards its 
unruly outbreakings ; so does ornament, for it too can soothe, and entrance, and 
hush ‘to reverie, or kindle joys.” 


Dr. Dresser works out at ample length the observations that plants looked 
at from above have a radiated form, and, looked at laterally, a bi-symmetrical 
form, one half corresponding with the other. Hence he deduces the rule 
that patterning, especially that of a floral character, should be radiating upon 
floors, and bi-symmetrical upon walls ; a legitimate and sound deduction, 
which should not, however, be allowed to tyrannize too exclusively over the 
designer. Another point upon which he touches, though not very ex- 
haustively, in the chapter entitled “ Affinity of the A‘sthetic Arts,” is the 
relation of the waves of musical sound to geometrical lines. He gives, as an 
example, an arrangement of lines corresponding to the chords of “God save 
the Queen.” This is a curious track of research, but not probably available 
to much decorative purpose. We are pleased to observe that the author is 
sufficiently open-minded to recognize the merit of Japanese and Chinese 
ornamentation, as well as of the forms to which he is himself more particularly 
attached. 

The Appendix, which is chiefly due to Mr. John Allen, a pupil of 
Dr. Dresser, comprises a floral and an ornithological clock, or list of the 
hours at which the various flowers expand, and birds wake up; with 
lists of the characteristic flowers of the months, and plants of various 
countries. This is a well-conceived addition to a book intended for the 
practical use of decorators. 

The work which we have cited second in our foot-note of reference, the 
“Development of Ornamental Art in the International Exhibition,” is a 
pamphlet wherein Dr. Dresser aims to state principles of decoration, and to 
point out illustrative works of the highest excellence from the Exhibition. 
He does not refer to such productions as he deems radically defective. Of 
the principles, a great part is repeated verbatim or with slight alteration 
from the larger book. Dr. Dresser recognizes a decided progress, since 
1851, in the design of furniture and some other sections of the Exhibi- 
tion ; and many of his remarks upon the examples selected appear to us 
sensible and to the purpose ; though we are rather taken aback at finding 
that monstrous aggregation of inventive nullity and designing clumsi- 
ness, the majolica fountain, spoken of as “ magnificent,” and in other terms 
of praise. We cannot thank Dr. Dresser for “ bringing before the world at 
this favourable moment the opinions of Mr. J. T. Lyon, which are kindly 
placed by their originator at the disposal of the author of these pages, and 
appear now for the first time in print.” What Mr. J.T. Lyon on e in other 
relations of life we know not: as a writer upon decoration, he hammers his 
brains to be or to seem profound, and elicits nothing but emptiness and assum 
tion. The public should be spared such frothy rubbish as that red “should 

redominate” in the colour of a dining-room, because “ that colour is usually 
ooked upon as a sign of health in the countenance, which idea is suggested 
to us when red is prevalent in the room where we meet for the purpose of 
renewing our vigour ;” or that, for illuminating the text “ Glory to God in 
the highest,” Mr. Lyon has “ decided that ‘glory’ should be in letters of glowing 
red ; ‘to’ neutral tint ;” and the like. Even from men of proved competence 
and thought, sublimated esthetics tend to bore one not a little ; from Mr. 
J. T. Lyon we would rather decline to receive them at any price. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Now that public attention is so engrossingly directed to the discovery of a sub- 
stitute for cotton, we may direct attention to one which seems to have been almost 
entirely overlooked—the Indian madar plant. Its employment has recently been 
suggested by a correspondent of the Chemical News, who gives some valuable 
particulars respecting the different uses to which this plant may be applied. It 
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appears to be admirably adapted as a substitute for cotton, as both the fibre, the 
floss, and the juice can be employed for commercial purposes. In the year 1854, 
the prisoners of the Shahpore Native Gaol, Bengal, were employed in making 
mats and cloth from this plant, under the auspices of an officer who took great 
interest in the scientific resources of India. The madar is a wild jungle plant 
which grows to a considerable height, flourishing in almost any soil. Its leaves 
are ovate, very dark green, and very thick, somewhat resembling those of the 
laurel. The juice could be used instead of gutta percha, over which it possesses 
a considerable advantage, as the madar plant retains its vitality after being 
repeatedly cut down to obtain the fluid. Moreover, the great abundance of the 
madar compared with the rareness of the gutta percha tree would tend to 
augment the industrial value of the madar juice. This fluid is at first milk white, 
but changes on exposure to the sun and air to a dull brown, like india-rubber. 
It could be applied to every commercial use hitherto fulfilled by gutta percha, 
As regards the manner in which the plant could.be substituted for cotton, if the 
stalks be soaked either in water, or still better, in weak alkaline lye, the fibres 
separate and can be carded like flax by the ordinary process. The natives 
simply separate the fibres with their teeth. These filaments are pale yellowish, 
like flax; they are very strong, as the natives of India use them for fishing-lines 
in the place of catgut. Even supposing the application of the madar to be but 
partial, its cultivation together with that of the cotton plant might be carried on 
with great advantage, whilst it would be giving our colonies a new source of 
industry and wealth, and at the same time relieve England from the uncertainty 
of relying upon one country alone for her supply of staple. 

The floss of the madar likewise possesses many valuable qualities. It strongly 
resembles unspun silk, being yellow coloured, fine, and very soft. In can be 
spun in a manner exactly similar to silk, and produces a fabric but little inferior 
in quality. Besides the cloth made from the fibre or the floss separately, a very 
useful fabric could be formed of both mixed, the woof being made from the 
floss. In this form perhaps the madar plant would be most useful, as the floss 
contributes softness and the fibre strength and firmness. We have been enabled 
to examine cloth made from different portions of this plant. After making allowance 
for the rude appliances for spinning and weaving in use amongst the natives of 
India, the results are in the highest degree satisfactory. The thread from the 
fibre is fine, even, and very strong; that from the floss resembles in a very 
striking manner spun silk. The cloth from the fibre itself is rather harsh to the 
feel, but very strong and evidently capable of an extreme degree of fineness. 
The floss cloth is thick and felt-like in texture, but beautifully soft, and capable 
of replacing spun and woven silk in many of its applications. The most 
promising piece of cloth is that in which the two fibres are combined and 
woven together; fineness, strength, and great softness, and entire freedom 
from harshness to the touch, are present in this specimen, and would render it 
a most valuable fabric if the raw material could be obtained in the necessary 
abundance. 

Commenting on the above communication, Dr. G. Lawson, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, has sug- 
gested other similar substitutes, the American Asclepiadacee, several of which 
grow in Canada. Their stems yield a strong fibre, while the pods contain floss 
precisely similar to that of the Indian madar. Professor Lawson says that they 
have been lately collecting together in their botanic garden the most likely 
species with a view to experiment. One lately sent by Viscount Monck is highly 
spoken of by Dr. Hart, an experienced cotton-grower, who obtained it on the 
Rocky Mountains. The Professor says that if any manufacturer in England 
would undertake to spin and weave some of the Canadian Asclepias fibre or floss, 
they would be glad to send enough to make a trial. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LAST SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENT. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Sir,—Mr, Glaisher’s letter in your last Saturday’s number is one of extraor- 
dinary interest, and announces a signal triumph over all previously recorded 
feats of aérostation, the height attained by him and his adventurous companion 
having exceeded by upwards of 5,000 feet the level of the highest summit of 
Chingopamari or Garishauka (the loftiest of the Himalayas, whose altitude is 
29,002 feet), and surpassed the greatest height previously attained (those of M. 
Gay Lussac and Mr. Welsh) by one half the amount of either ; that is to say, if 
we accept as correct the indication of the minimum thermometer (minus 12° 
Fahr.) read off by Mr. Glaisher on his descent, and Mr. Coxwell’s notice of the 
position of the aneroid index, as corresponding to a pressure of 8 inches. At 
any rate, Mr. Glaisher’s last reading of the barometer may be taken as conclusive 
evidence of the attainment of an altitude of fully 30,000 feet, which is still 1,000 
feet above the summit already mentioned. 

While congratulating both these gentlemen on this narrow escape with their 
lives from so unheard of a fate as that which awaited them had Mr. Coxwell’s 
teeth been ever so little less tenacious, I must be allowed to demur to the 
conclusion that the height so attained is to be regarded as the limit of what 
man can ever expect to reach (or reach with safety), which seems to be 
Mr. C ilaisher’s opinion; and I would throw out the suggestion that were the aéronaut 
provided with a vessel containing a very moderate number of cubic feet of 
oxygen gas condensed under a pressure of four or five atmospheres, with the 
nents of letting it out, in small quantities at a time, intoa breathing bag from which 
he might inhale the pure element at perfect ease, all danger of asphyxia would be 
avoided, and a very much greater altitude safely attained; while his strength 


might possibly be sustained by a supply of that wonderful stimulant, the Peruvian | 


coca leaf. As the proportion of oxygen in ordinary atmospheric air is no more 
than one-fifth of the total volume, and as no inconvenience is experienced in 


breathing air of half the ordinary density, it is evident thata sufficiency of oxygen 





to sustain the full vital power would be thus obtained under a barometric pres- 
sure of 3 inches of mercury, or one-tenth of that at the surface of the earth, 
which would correspond to a height of about 60,700 feet, or 11} miles, calculat- 
ing on a decrement of temperature of 10° Fahr. per mile, and a temperature of 
60° at the earth’s surface.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Collingwood, Sept. 17th, 1862. J. F. W. Herscuet. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur BririsH ASSOCIATION will meet at Cambridge, on Wednesday, October lst. 
The president for the year is the Rev. Professor Willis ; the vice-presidents, the 
Dean of Ely, Professor Whewell, Professor Sedgwick, the Astronomer- Royal 
(Mr. Airy), Professor Stokes, and Professor Adams. The committee will meet 
early in the afternoon, and in the evening the first general meeting of the mem- 
bers will take place in the Town Hall, to hear the accustomed inaugural address. 
The sectional meetings will commence in rooms at the Town Hall, on Thursday, 
and will be continued until the 7th Oct. The presidents of sections are—For 
Mathematical and Physical Science, Professor Stokes; Chemical, Professor 
Miller; Geological, Mr. Jukes, Director of the Irish Survey ; Zoological and 
Botanical, Professor Huxley; Economical and Statistical, Mr. E. Chadwick ; 
Mechanical, Mr. Fairbairn ; Geographical and Ethnological, Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
On the Thursday evening there will be a soirée in the Town Hall; on Friday 
evening, a discourse by Professor Willis; on Monday evening, a discourse by 
Dr. Odling; and a second soirée on Tuesday. 

PeTRoLEUM For FurL.—It was not at all likely that the use of a material 
occurring in such abundant quantity should be confined to mere illuminating 
purposes, and accordingly we have now many attempts being made to convert 
petroleum or mineral oil to the ordinary purposes of a fuel. For many domestic 
purposes, particularly for the culinary operations of small families during the 
summer time when fires are not wished to be kept up, petroleum stoves would 
be very convenient ; but the great difficulty hitherto which has prevented such 
adaptations, has been the disagreeable odour given off in the combustion. Some 
ingenious contrivances have lately been made in which the chimney of the lamp 
being carried through the centre of the vessel to be heated, affords at once the 
means of more perfect combustion, and the consequent diminution or riddance of 
the obnoxious odour, and also economizes the heat given off by the flame. The 
more important suggestion has been made for the employment of crude oil as a 
fuel for steamers. When this suggestion was first made, the crude oil was selling 
at five pence a gallon, and a hundred gallons are equal to one ton of coal for the 
raising of steam. At that time the great subterranean repositories of Western 
Pennsylvania and Canada had not been opened, and their enormous additions to 
the supply have greatly cheapened the article. We have now, however, to 
record the actual beginning of this new phase in the economic application of 
mineral oil. The proprietors of an oil-refinery in Erie County, U.S. (Pittsburg), 
are employing naphtha or benzine in substitution for coal in heating their furnaces. 
The naphtha is introduced by meaus of pipes, and feeds the fire by a gentle flow 
keeping up any amount of heat required. It is said to save the labour of two 
firemen, and to effect a saving over the coal formerly used of some £4a-week ; but 
the number of furnaces at work is not stated in the account we have seen. This 
firm having had no demand for the naphtha it has accumulated on their hands, 
and they are of course gratified at the result of its application to the prosecution 
of their regular business. 








CoaTING THE Hvuiis oF Iron Suips.—The fouling, by incrustation of 
barnacles and sea-weeds on their bottoms, is one of the evils of iron ships 
which requires remedy at the present time. Wooden vessels were once subject 
to the same annoyance, until it was found that a sheathing of copper prevented 
the adhesion of shell-fish and afforded a remedy. Copper-sheathing cannot, 
however, be employed on iron ships, because, by the contact of the two metals, 
a galvanic action is set up which decomposes the iron with great rapidity. At 
present the hulls of all iron vessels are merely painted, and the common paints 
used for the purpose are ineffective ; iron vessels have, therefore, often to be put 
in dock to be scraped. This frequent docking is not the only evil, for when the 
bottom is fonl the speed of the ship is diminished, and in the tropics cases are 
recorded in which, after one year’s running, this has been to the great extent 
of reducing a ship from twelve to seven knots per hour. The best experi- 
ments as yet made on the subject are those of Mr. Mallet, C.E. By him it is 
stated that iron in water, not exposed to air, does not corrode. Iron in contact 
with platina does not corrode. The rate of corrosion of average iron 
from natural causes is 6-10ths of an inch in a century. Iron could be 
protected in the mass by zinc in the proportion of 120 square feet of iron to one 
ofzine. Dutch metal, which is an alloy of four atoms of copper to one of zinc, 
is very good, for a vessel so coated is relatively as 49} to 84. Of the effect 
of metallic poisons on shell-fish Mr. Mallet found that, commencing with small 
doses of sulphate of copper, oysters would live in a highly poisonous fluid, and on 
running a penknife into one thus dosed for two years, the blade came ont coated 
with copper. The red lead generally used in England for coating the hulls of 
iron vessels is a very ineffective remedy, but the Americans speak highly in 
favour of zinc-white. Arsenic and antimony have been tried as paints, but with 
no sufficient results. 


MIScCELLANEA.—A scientific balloon ascent for meteorological investigations is 
shortly to be made in Prussia, under the direction of the Berlin Academy, on the 
plan of the successful ascents of Mr. Glaisher, which have excited very great 
interest amongst learned societies abroad. 

' A new bel for military purposes, which can be made to ascend or descend 
»y @ pecular apparatus attached to the car, i 
» hed pews gy A , 1s stated to have been made by the 

MM. V. Hauer, Foetterle, Lipold, Stache, and Wolf, and other Austrian 
geologists, are attending the Carlsbad Congress, which commenced on the 18th 
of this month. The sitting terminates on the 24th inst. Professor Ramsay is in 
Switzerland, so we may hope to have some more interesting glacier-papers 
from his able pen during the approaching session. 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are requested by Mr. G. C. Russell, of 27, Chest , 
ur. G. C, , er-terrace, Regent’s-park 
to say that he is not a Director of the “ Eagle” "Insurance Canmmunes tail has he 
at any time been so. We are happy to receive this information. It was not 


| asserted by us, last week, that the Mr. Russell, who was a member of the com- 


mittee of “ Argus” shareholders, was the same Mr. Russell who was a Director 


= Red “Eagle ;” but as he bore the same name, he might have been the same 
on. 
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